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THE MAGIC . . 
. . OF PROPERTY. 


] ITH regret we learn that the Conservative leaders 
have resolved to make it a tenet of their creed, 
an article of faith, so to speak, that the small 
holder should own, and not hire, his property. 
The fiat went forth from Mr. Chamberlain at 

Birmingham, and has been echoed by Mr. A. |. Balfour. We can 
understand how the decision was arrived at, though we think ita 
wrong one. The question is essentially one of business economy 
and notot politics. low can it be Tory to buy and Liberal to hire? 
There is not a more Conservative class in this country or one 
more opposed to Socialism in all its forms than that of the tenant 
farmers. Yet it is not dilhicult to imagine the line of argument 
which was followed. They argue in the first place on the 
negative side, that some authorities are not likely to make good 
landlords. A corporate body, like a private company, has no 
bowels of compassion. Butis this true? We have many examples 
of corporate bodies owning and letting land in this country. 
Chere are the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and various colleges. 
Do they make bad landlords? Not at all; every tenant likes to 
have land or houses from them. We have Crown property and 
Duchy property, and no complaint is made. Purely theoretical 
is the objection to the tenancy held of corporate bodies. Has 
any objection been taken on the ground of over-strictness or 
severity tothe Worcestershire County Council ? On the contrary, 
this body has shown a thoughtful care for its small holders equal 
to that of an individual owner. Quite true they have encouraged 
ownership; but a-, on the hire-purchase system, rents have to be 
collected exactly as in the case of ordinary tenantship, that 
males no difference. 

We would be the last to deny that there is a great deal in 
the phrase adopted by Mr. Balfour, “* the magic of property,” for 
* Proputty proputty sticks, and proputty proputty graws.”” The 
average man gets an additional swagger with every perch he 
owns. Nothing, in good sooth, adds more consequence and 
aignity to a man than ownership of land. This is most freely 
granted, but it is a purely sentimental reason for advocating 
ownership. Does the latter tend to good management? Let 
us propose this test to Mr. Baliour. Were he to go into two 
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parishes, one open, with nearly as Many poor owners as there 
are cottages, the other belonging to a single landowner, what 
could he expect to find? The cottages belonging to the 
poor people in places like this are almost without exception 
unmended, unimproved and uncomfortable, for the simple 
reason that a very poor man who has to live on the proceeds of 
his property cannot afford to spend money on it. It is usually 
the case that houses belonging to a large estate are of 
a superior type, and kept ina much better state of repair. Would 
the same state of things prevail, or would it not prevail, in 
regard to small holdings? l‘ortunately the answer is not 
speculative. It will be remembered that the agitation for this 
class of farm 1s not represented as a new or creative movement, 
but as a revival of a state of things that once prevailed through- 
out Great Britain. The believer in small holdings says, in 
effect, “* England once possessed a particularly tine type of man 
in the yeoman farmer of the eighteenth century; let us take 
measures to replace him on the soil.” But if we strip this 
yeoman farmer of the romance which writers and speakers have 
woven round him, what hard facts do we find at the back of the 
rhetoric! Those holdings were at all times ill-cultivated. The 
houses, with very rare exceptions, were allowed to sink into 
decay. Roofs full of holes in the thatch, walls crumbling, 
fences half tumbled down, disorder and negligence everywhere, 
were observable in the peasant’s property. The occupier, asa 
matter of fact, made both ends meet with the utmost difficulty, 
and the proof of that is that when railways offered him an easy 
means of transport he speedily took advantage of them, sold 
his land and started business in the towns. There are only 
two or three counties in Lengland, such as Cheshire and Buck- 
inghamshire where peculiar circumstances account for the 
survival of the small proprietor. 

This is the lesson of the past; and if we scan _ the 
present very closely, what circumstances are there to make 
us believe that ownership would do better now? One thing 
against it is that the rural population has become 
restless. Richard Jefferies tells of the old-fashioned Wiltshire 
farmer who, when he took a holding, planted a walnut tree that 
his sons might have the wood to make stocks for their guns, 
thereby illustrating the manner in which the old type of agri- 
cuiturist was rooted to the soil. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
that restful and unenterprising spirit is no longer with us. 
There are few men of education and ability who would 
be content to work a_ small holding for the whole of 
their life, and accordingly the percentage of those who 
under the Small Holdings Act have expressed a wish to beco-ne 
owners 1s most trivial. It suits them much better to hire 
the land, so that they may be able to get rid of it within a 
reasonable time if circumstances should so require it. The man 
who is unsuccessful would naturally desire to rid himself 
ot the land at the shortest legal notice. The man who makes 
money out of his little holding naturally- wishes to step up 
to a larger one, and he, too, finds it convenient to be able to 
get rid of his engagement easily. Further, these men are 
not particularly well supplied with capital, and it is much 
better that they should have a good equipment, and be able 
to buy the best seeds, the best manure and the best feeding- 
stuffs than that they should buy land. The one investment will 
yield a better return than the other. But, say those who 
advocate ownership, the danger of the time is the red spectre 
of Socialism. Every man who becomes a landowner becomes, 
as it were, part of a national guard to defend the country 
against revolution. We do not believe that there is much 
in this contention. \ tenant, here and there in the country, 
who has been able to put money in the bank, or, what is more 
likely, to purchase a house and garden, is just as likely to 
be an opponent of Socialism as any small owner. Indeed, the 
interests of the two are identical, and it is mere nonsense to 
assert that the man who lives on land which he owns and the 
man who lives on land which he hires are going into different 
political camps. Nothing of the kind is in the slightest degree 
likely. On the other hand, it is undeniable that harm is certain 
to follow from making what shouid be a purely business proposi- 
tion into a political bone of contention. ‘The majority of sensible 
men try to keep as much as they can out of controversy. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is of the Honourable Mrs. 
Archibald St. Clair. Mrs. St. Clair is the daughter of 
Colonel John Murray Kennedy, M.V.O., of Knocknalling, Dalry, 
Galloway, and her marriage to Captain the Hon. Archibaid 
St. Clair (Master of Sinclair), the eldest son of Lord Sinclair, 
took place in 1906. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except wien direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
Waren such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward tne corresoondence at once to him, 
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HOSE of us who tike to abide by old customs view 
with a certain apprehension the appointment of a 
Commission “to consider and report whether any, 
and what, steps should be taken to facilitate the 
selection of the most suitable persons to be Justices 
of the Peace, irrespective of creed and political opinion.” 
Nothing can be said against the constitution of this Commis- 
sion, which is presided over by that sound lawyer and 
experienced man of the world, Lord James of Hereford; but it 
is easy to pick holes in the logic of institutions which work very 
well in practice, and the question is, whether under the present 
system justice be “ indifferently administered” or no? It is the 
homely old English idea that culprits in all petty cases should 
be brought before their neighbours, who can deal with them, not 
hy mechanically following written instructions, but by taking into 
account their previous character, surroundings, temptations and 
so forth. The construction of our law courts shows that the 
system was patriarchal in its origin, and on the whole it has 
answered very well. lHlere and there it may be possible to pick 
out a sentence and say that it was wrong; but this is true of all 
law courts, and in our country districts, at any rate, the net effect 
has been to encourage those for whom there is hope, and to 
punish those who are irreclaimable wrony-doers. 


A serious and interesting question is raised in the Scottish 
part of the * Report of the Poor Law Commission” just issued. 
As has now become the rule rather than the exception, there 
is a majority and a minority report, and the difference in 
principle is well brought out. The majority keep prominently 
before their eyes the duty of discouraging unthrift and laziness, 
and their proposals are framed with a view to seeing that each 
case is investigated by those most likely to know the circum- 
stances. The minority fix their attention contrariwise on the 
need to search out destitution and relieve it. They do not 
seem conscious of the fact that nearly every loafer in 
the country when he is brought to book for crime thinks 
that the plea of hunger, or want of some other kind, is a 
sufficient excuse for it. ‘Their plan seems to us to be little more 
than the establishment of an institution for the encouragement of 
the undeserving poor. It is very evident that the administra- 
tion which undertakes the legislation rendered necessary by the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission will have before it an 
arduous and difficult task. 


Ex-soldiers are surely not very well satisfied with the manner 
in which they were represented by the deputation which waited 
upon Mr. Haldane. Mr. Edmondson, who headed it, appears to 
be an extremist who is likely to do more harm than good to 
the cause he advocates. As a matter of fact, the War 
Office and other Departments of State have taken great trouble 
to provide employment for ex - soldiers, and to their honour 
be it said, many private firms are in the habit of supplementing 
these measures of the State by engaging those who have been 
soldiers to act as commissionaires, caretakers and to occupy 
other positions of trust. Mr. Edmondson’s position may be 
gauged from the fact that he advocates the abolition of all 
military prisons, thus implying that the black sheep of the Army 
should be allowed to go at large. The facts adduced by Mr. 
Haldane prove that Mr. Edmondson, to say the least, was guilty 
of exaggeration. ‘ Only as late as yesterday,” said the Minister 
for War, “six non-commissioned officers refused 30s. a week 
as taxi-cab inspectors, and twelve non-commissioned officers 
refused jobs at 28s. a week because they had to work all night.” 
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In an excellent paper on the article by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
which appeared in Counrry Lire on October 23rd, our contem- 
porary, the Sfectator, makes one or two valuable suggestions, 
It deprecates the idea of the Boy Scouts developing merely 
into an emigration agency, but argues that one of its functions 
should be **to prepare boys for the life of the Colonies, and 
to inform them of the history and character of the Colonies.” 
Later on, when some of those who are now children have attained 
manhood, it might be well to maintain “a communicating connec- 
tion between the Boy Scouts who have advanced their craft from 
play to reality in other lands of the Empire, and those who were 
still at home, and had their choice to make.” ‘The first and 
greatest aim of the movement is to produce better citizens, but 
there are many minor objects, among which that advocated by 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick fills an important place. 


In the training of boys it is certain that reading plays a 
very important part, especially as the boy of to-day is better 
taught and therefore more addicted to reading than the boy of 
a generation ago. We have been paying attention to the sort 
of literature that is being sought after by country children. 
It is of the most deplorable kind. What the boy demands 
primarily is something cheap, and there are many publi- 
cations issued weekly for a halfpenny which we can only 
describe as vile. Ihe letterpress and the pictures which go 
with it are vulgar to the last degree. Such publications are 
issued irom the Press by millions, and they cannot but exercise 
a degrading influence on the young minds which dwell on 
them. We do not believe that law or force of any kind will 
change this depraved taste, but every possible agency for pro- 
moting a love of something better and more wholesome ought to 
be set in motion. It would be invidious to mention any 
particular book or magazine in this connection, though, on the 
other hand, it would be easy to point out many magazines for 
boys that are wholesome from cover to cover, and which, we are 
glad to notice, enjoy a wde circulation; and there are also 
numberless books well calculated to interest young people and 
to stimulate their love of open-air pursuits. 


CRADLE SONG. 
The little yachts swing lanterns at their bows, 
The tittle yachts like stars to harbour creep, 
The little yachts, they fold their tired sails, 
Their baby hulls, how fast they fall asleep! 
So let my heart thy harbour be—so let 
Thy little lamp, held safe awhile from sea, 
Rock here at rest oh babe of mine, and drop 
For this one hour its starshine into me. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 


Mr. Ernest George, in his presidential address at the 
Institute of British Architects this week, told the Fellows that 
the increase in their needs and numbers was to be met by 
an increase in their accommodation. We congratulate the 
profession on its prosperity, but it is still open to 
question whether increase in quality is not more important 
than increase in quantity In the main we agree with the 
president's optimistic VIEW that architec 
tural principles are beginning to prevail, and that ‘there 


wholesomer 


is a growing desire for breadth and largeness of treatment rather 
than for pretty detail and the trivialities that once interested 
architects and the public.” Unfortunately, it is only in a 
minority, a small minority even, that we find ability enough to 
give prac tical expression to this desire, and the majority as yet 
fails to follow. No doubt this, in most cases, arises from 
insufficiency and not from self-satisfied ineptitude, and it will 
only need time for the right influences to spread and permeate. 

But there are recalcitrants who work their dreadful will 
undisturbed and unabashed. It is all very well for Mr. Ernest 
George to sav that there is more general acceptance of a common 
stvle and a desire to fall into line rather than for strong self- 
assertion. But are there not now arising, or lately arisen, 
in our streets self-assertions of a lamentable kind? Vulgar 
expensiveness has been the keynote of recent reconstructions 
in Knightsbridge, and there is a block of buildings at the tep 
of Kingsway which is a gangrene to this main artery. That 
the most ‘important thoroughfares of our Capital City 
should suffer from such breaches of the line is surely a 
serious matter. We certainly have a band of most capable 
architects, sound in principles, adept in execution. If,as Mr. 
Ernest George says and we believe, the right spirit is in the 
air, these men are certain to lead the profession and form the 
governing body of the Institute. Cannot this body have more 
power and make that power felt? If legal pressure cannot 
be exercised, cannot strict organisation make moral suasion 
irresistible and a stop be put to architectural debauch by 
disciplinary measures ? 
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\ slightly acrimonious discussion has been started between 
learning and literature. It arose from a speech delivered 
by Professor S. H. Butcher to the British Academy. This 
institution has for its objects, according to the statement 
of its charter, “the promotion of the study of the moral 
and political sciences, including history, philosophy, law, politics, 
economics, archwology, and philology.” It will be noticed 
that there is no mention of literature and, asa matter of fact, 
the late George Meredith could not be admitted as a member 
of the Academy. If Shakespeare, Milton, Herrick and Robert 
Burns were alive at the present moment, they would also 
presumably be excluded. Professor Butcher, in commenting 
on this, made, what we cannot help regarding as an unfor- 
tunate remark, that ** The man of learning who happens to have 
the gift of style, ought not on that account to fall under the 
suspicion of being merely a littérateur.” This is a delicious 
plirase, because evidently in Professor Butcher's estimation all 
the poets and novelists might be classified together as ‘ merely 
littévateurs.” It would be more correct to say that the lack of 
literary power makes the man of learning a mere pedant; the 
possession of it proves him to have digested his facts and placed 
them in relationship to others. That was what raised Huxley 
and Tyndall above the other scientfic men of their time. 

Carlyle used with dry humour to describe those who amassed 
knowledve without being able to use or apply it as “ gerund- 
vrinders,” and express the pious hope that gerund-grinders 
would keep within their own boundaries. Moreover, there 
is the practical bearing of the question, which the members 
of the British Academy would do well to take to heart. 
It is notorious that the scholars produced under the 
present system are able to work through literature and know 


nothing about it. They “do,” in their own parlance, Chaucer, 
Early Enghsh, Elizabethan and Kestoration literature. In 
other words, they learn about construction, language and 
surroundings; in fact, everything about literature but litera- 
ture itself. The spirit that was in the writers, the spirit 


that informs all poetry and all fine work of every kind, 
is missed as completely as life is missed by the man of science 
who can only apply his analytical methods to matter. This is 
felt so strongly by many who have the cause of English 
literature at heart that a movement is on foot to promote a real 
Academy of British Letters—-one that will place writers in the 
first rank and encourage learning only so far as it conduces to 
form literature, the consummate flower of study. 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England has taken a very 
sensible course in regard to the show to be held in the North. 
fhe more prizes that are offered for the actual condition 
of farm and stock, the more good is likely to result from 
tillage. In fact, the preparation of cattle for exhibition is 
not a suitabie or good employment for very many farmers, 
but to introduce competition between the tarms is excellent. 
Thus a prize of £100 is offered for the best farm, chiefly 
arable, of one hundred and fifty acres or over; and another 
prize is offered for the best tarm of not less than fifty 
acres and under one hundred and fifty. Still more important 
is it that a substantial prize is offered for the two correspond- 
ing classes of stock or dairy farm. It has been advocated 
in these columus before that the very best way to find out 
the quality of a milking herd, for example, is for it to be 
inspected in its usual workaday aspect. In other words, a 
sstem of surprise visits might be paid to the holdings of those 
who were willing to compete. It would be much more beneficial 
to encourage the formation of a first-rate herd than to give 
prizes for an exceptional animal. We are sure that the Royai 
Agricultural Society is now working on very sound lines, and 
if it continues on them will confer lasting benefit on English 
avricuiture, 


It is always refreshing to have the views of Major Craigie on 
any question connected with land. He never worries one by 
declamation or rhetoric, but, by means of statistics, manages to 
throw on any situation a light that leaves his conclusions 
incontrovertible. This method was beautifully exemplified in 
the lecture which he delivered the other night to the Farmers’ 
Club, at the Hotel Metrople, on “ Farm Labour and Crop Pro- 
duction.” The conclusion he arrived at was that the migration 
to the towns has been mostly caused by the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. Sixty years ago he tells us it 
took four days of a labourer’s time to raise four bushels of 
wheat. In 1880 only two and a-half days were needed, and one 
and a-quarter days in 1894. This shows that under modern 
conditions far fewer men are needed on the farm. Another 
point he made was that the level of the wage does not determine 
the amount of the labour bill. For example, much higher wages 
prevail in the North of England than in the South ; but because the 
classification of labour is more economic, the acre rate is smaller 
in the North. Proportionally, far more people are employed on 
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the land in Ireland than in Great Britain, but this affords no 
proof that the land system is more efficient in Ireland than in 
England. 


Just now, at the beginning of a new football season, it may 
be interesting to call attention to the introduction of football— 
Rugby football, of course—to Cambridge University by the late 
Mr. Albert Pell, as told by himself in that delightful autobio- 
graphy which Mr. Mackay has edited. It was in 1838 or 1839 
that Mr. Pell, then a Freshman, proposed, for the first time, 
football as a game for members of the University. “ It was said 
that such a proposal could not be entertained amongst men ; boys 
might hack each other’s shins and cling like leopards to the 
necks of their opponents without offence, but not so University 
men. I had to go, therefore, into the highway and lanes, and 
there I could only find twelve willing to make the venture. 
Among them was a host in himself, Bar-tow, afterwards a sitting 
magistrate for London. He must have weighed about twice 
what I did, but he undertook to be the captain of one side of 
six, and | of the other of seven, and soon we had our 
first *punt-about,’ on Parker’s Piece, and in a month we 
had our goals up, with a Bohemian in charge of them, 
and our coats, when we played. Then we began, objects 
of wonder and at first of contempt. In time curiosity, 
with the renown of Barstow'’s department, style of play, and 
language, attracted quite a little circle of onlookers.” Later he 
is able to write: “ The second year of football brought a large 
accession to our members, and it was clear that it would become 
a University game.” 


THE CAMPO SANTO, GENOA. 
(All Souls’ Day.) 
Below, the white sails softly fill, 
And glide swift-winged across the bay, 
While faithful feet climb this steep hill 
Remembering their dead to-day. 
The long spurs of the Apennines 
In autumn garb of flaming red, 
And fringed with cypresses and pines 
Keep watch above the holy dead. 
The morning’s gold, serene and calm, 
Colours the wide sky tenderly, 
Where Portofino dips her arm 
Far down into that sapphire sea. 
O loved and lost!—the rose and rue, 
The lighted lamp and garland brave, 
I may not bring, nor give to vou 
Such offerings as these peasants gave! 
Far in the south vour lone grave lies, 
And never tended by my hands, 
Strange stars look down from those wide skies, 
Strange stars that watch those lonely lands! 
But in this graveyard near the sea, 
Where roses deck each sunlit way, 
You seem not very far from me 
Since all my prayers are yours to-day. . . . 


ISABEL CLARKE. 

Even within that voluminous repository of historical lore, 
“the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” there has never been a 
period when country houses and country cottages have been so 
damp all through as they are at present. This 1s to be said more 
especially of the South and Midlands of England. In Scotland 
and the North they have been a deal drier, and in Ireland and 
the West, where they expect wet, exceptionally dry. But it is 
no wonder that the country-folks over a great part of England 
should be making a sad outcry. Papers are dripping off the 
walls in cottages which, normally, are tight and dry enough, 
and it is impossible to keep anything long without the mouldy 
mildew forming on it—and all this in October. 


One of the most amusing incidents of the past week was 
the publication in a daily newspaper of the report of a 
supposed interview between a very modern journalist and 
the spirit of the late lamented W. E. Gladstone. The lady 
of the piece, by name “Julia,” was in the flesh a 
professional interviewer in the City of Chicago. On the other 
side of the grave she would appear to pursue the same avocation. 
At any rate, she seems always ready to aid Mr. W. T. Stead to 
call spirits from the vasty deep. It seems rather hard upon 
those whose lives were so full and busy, that after death they 
should still be, so to speak, at the end of the telephone, and be 
called upon every now and then to resume the petty worries of 
which they had grown so weary. Since Mr. Gladstone died it 
would appear from his conversation that he has mastered one 
or two words that used not to appear in his vocabulary. 
To “ contact with” is, for example, a verb that we had thought 
of such recent invention that Mr. Gladstone could not have 
known it. 
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If Christmas can be made merry by a brave show of holly 
berries, then it ought to be a very festive season this year, for there 
has never been an autumn when the holly trees have been brighter. 
It is the same with all the berry-bearing trees and bushes—the 
hips and haws and all the rest of them are very numerous. The 
oaks, too, as the pheasant-keeper must know by the experience of 
much trouble in keeping his wandering birds within bounds, have 
produced a much more than commonly abundant acorn crop. The 
high winds have blown them down, and they are a grave danger 
to stock. Pigs eat them and thrive, but they are not suited to 
those hasty swallowers that chew the cud. 





Even if we had not the calendar, besides other signs of the 
times, to go by, we might know, just at this season, that some- 
thing unusual must have been happening in the woods and 
coppices by the numbers of the birds that have, all at once, 
begun again to frequent our gardens and the grounds about the 
house. For a good many montlis—since their nesting-time, in 
fact—we have seen very little of them; but now they have made 
a rapid reappearance, the tits, the thrushes, chaffinches and 
many other kinds. The meaning of it is, no doubt, that there 
have been great disturbances of the hitherto profound peace of 
the coverts in which these birds have been disporting themselves 
in the meantime; and there is no question as to how these 
disturbances have been caused. Early as it is, and heavy as the 
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leaf is on the tree, the beaters have been going through the 
coverts “‘tap-tapping,” the guns have been firing, and perhaps 
in the mornings the hounds have been through them. It is 
easy to understand what an upset this must mean in the daily 
plans of the inhabitants, and it is littke wonder that they are 
back in the gardens where they are protected from these rude 
happenings. 

Except in the countries where they have not yet succeeded 
in getting rid of the mange, the foxes seem to have done well 
this season; but, for all that, the hunting cannot be said to have 
opened under very good auspices. The fences are abnormally 
“blind” and the “going” abnormally heavy over the greater 
part of England, so that riding to the hounds has been almost too 
dangerous to attempt. It is a litthke remarkable that we have 
not heard of more accidents. A very sad accident, indeed, did 
befall a well-known hunter in the hunting-field, namely, 
Mr. Henry Baker, « very old follower and supporter of the Duke 
of Beaufort’s and of Lord Fitzhardinge’s hounds, but this cannot 
be attributed to the condition of the country. The unfortunate 
gentleman was picked up dead, in a lane, beside his horse, death 
being the result either of natural causes or of a fall while his 
horse was going over the flat. There was no better known 
sportsman in the Vale of Berkeley, where his loss will be 
deeply felt. 


WILD LIF& IN ANTARCTIC REGIONS. 


IEUTENANTSHACKLETON'S Antarctic Expedition has 
anelement of romance in it that is very attractive to an 
island and seafaring people. His personal history 
recalls that of the Elizabethan adventurers. He went 
to sea in the 

merchant service at 
the age of sixteen, and 
subsequently became a 
lieutenant in the Koyal 
Naval Reserve. In 
Igo! he joined the 
British NavalAntarcti 
Expedition under the 
command of Captain 
Percy Scott, and after 
having been a member 
of the party which 
established a 
“Furthest South” 
record, was, sorely 
against his. will, 
invalided home. After 
holding other appoint- 
ments he became 
personal assistant to 
Mr. William Beard- 
more, head of the 
Glasgow firm of 
battleship makers and 
armour-plate manu- 
facturers. In this 
position he formed the 
resolution of taking 
an expedition to the 
Antarctic. The scheme 
looked a wild one, 
because he did not 
command the neces- 
sary funds. But he is 
not to be daunted 
easily. He formed 
plans that combined 
the utmost economy 
with efficiency. Per- 
severance was 
rewarded, and withcut 
going into particulars 
it may be said that 
on January Ist, 1908, 
Professor David, the 
last of the party, came 
on board the Nimrod 
lugging a long iron 
pipe, part of the boring 
gear for obtaining 
samples from the ice 
barrier that the watch- 
ful man of science had 
found overlooked on 











FLIGHT OF ANTARCTIC PETRELS. 


the station at Lyttelton. Crowds had assembled to give the 
little band a send-off; and what an unpretentious vessel they 
saw! The Nimrod is an old ship, built torty years ago. She 
is small, old and has a maximum speed of only about six 
knots, but she was 
strong and well fitted 
for ice work. The 
young lieutenant had 
refused to be worried 
by a committee, and 
in the details of his 
equipment we see 
evidence of practical 
sagacity. Among the 
novelties was a motor- 
car. and a small stud 
of Manchurian ponies. 
The former was an 
experiment pure and 
simple, but the ponies, 
wicked, tricky little 
beasts though they 
proved, were used to 
ice and snow, and had 
the heart for any 
amount of work. On 
the Discovery Ex pedi- 
tion the dogs had not 
been satisfactory, so 
although a team of nine 
had been taken, 
Lieutenant Shackleton 
did not place much 
reliance on them. But 
the greatest novelty of 
all was that the heavily- 
laden, slow old 
Nimrod was towed 
into the Antarctic 
regions, to the saving 
of coal at all events! 
She followed the 
Koonya like areluctant 
child being dragged to 
school, and gave the 
professors on board a 
very unhappy time. 
‘“* Before we had been 
under way for an 
hour,’’ says the 
lieutenant, “ water 
began to come in at 
the scupper holes and 
through the wash 
ports.” Extremely bad 
weather followed, and 
it seemed only by a 
chance that the expedi 
tion was not destroyed 
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it the outset. “The decks were flooded with , ™ 
iVyY Seas, wh poured, white ¢ ipped, over the 
the topsah y irds vere dren hed 
with the spray of breaking waves.” but no mis- 
ike had been made in the choice of a ship, and 
in the worst of the storm the company of philo 
phers found consolation where the ordinary 
ulor would scarcely have sought for it. “ Some 
how or another, the conversation turned to one’s 
favourite poets, and it is but natural that, under 
these circumstances of stress and strain, Brown- 
ny's verse was often the subject of conversation,” 
Did they “welcome each rebuff that make 


earth's smoothness rough,” or try to explain “ The 


King and the Book" ? When they got upon the 
icebergs on January 14th, the Koonya’s work wa 
done, and the Nimrod was left to rely upon het 
own resources. Soon they were in the midst 
of Polar conditions. Says Lieutenant Shackle 


ton “A lar i the eve could ee trom the 
crow's-nest of the Nimrod the great white wall- 
ided bergs stretched east, west and_ south, 
making a striking contrast with the lanes of 
blue-black water between them. \ stillness, 
weird and uncanny, seemed to have fallen upon 
everything when we entered the silent water streets 


ft this vast ul peopled white city. Here there 
was no sign of lite except when one of the little 
snow petrels, invisible when flying across one of 
the glistening bergs, flashed for a moment into 

sht, as it came against the dark water, its 
pure white wings just skimming the surtace. 


The threshing of our screw raised a small wave 
astern of the ship, and at times huge masses of 
ice and snow, disturbed by the unaccustomed 


these bergs had been weathered into the tantasti 
hape ; more characteristic of the Arcti regions, 


motion, fell thundering in our wake. Some of 


ind from peak and spire flashed out the new 
caught rays of the morning sun.” 

It would be idle to attempt to summarise in 
a single article the contents of the two massive 
volumes which contain the history of the expe 
dition (** The Heart of the Antarctic,” two vo 
Hememann), and so we shall confine our remarks 
chiefly to the wild life described, A special 
appendix is devoted to biology by Mr. James 
Murray; but the notes of the commander of 
us vividly the 


the expedition bring home to 
character of the living animals as they were 





een, Ihe bird that figures most con picu yusly 
is the penguin, and the animal that’ claims 


most attention is the seal. Before the actual SEALS EMERGING FROM THE WATER AT THEIR BLOW-HOLES. 


line of bergs was en 
tered, a Weddell seal 
and a cub seal were 
seen on the floe ice, 
WwW here also the 
‘quaint walk and in- 
satiable curiosity” of 
the Adelie penguins 
afforded great amuse- 
ment. On January 
19th the party were 
“revelling in the inde- 
scribable freshness of 
the Antarctic.” They 
came in sight of the 
Great Ice Barrier on 
the 23rd, and “ex- 
clamations of wonder 
and astonishment at 
the stupendous bulk of 
the barrier were drawn 
from the men who 
had not seen it be 
fore.” At the Winter 
Quarters at Cape 
Koyds many interest- 
ing observations were 
made. ‘The birds of 
these desolate regions 





are so unaccustomed 
to man that it is very 
easy either to photo 
graph them or to watch 
their habits. Both the 
Emperor and Adelie 


SKUA GULIS AT THE JICE-EDGE. penguins are very 
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At first their attention was attracted 
by the men and the motor-car; but when they 
discovered the dogs, “crowds came every day 
for a long time, and from the manner in 
which they went straight to the kennels one 
was tempted to believe that the tame of 
them had been noised abroad.” <A_ ringed 
penguin appeared at Cape Royds towards the 
end of the breeding season when the Adelies 
were beginning to moult. Hundreds of skuas 
nested in the vicinity of Cape Royds. They 
were much disliked, and Mr. Murray describes 
them as “callous, greedy, vulturous and 
disgusting.”” But cooked for dinner the travellers 
thought them delicious. At first they were 
easily caught. “A baited hook and line was 
thrown on to the floe, and in a couple of minutes 
a Skua would walk up to the bait and swallow 
it, only to find himself being dragged towards 
the ship. His companions did not seem to 
realise that their comrade was in any difficulty, 
but appeared to think rather that he had some 
particularly dainty morsel of which they 
were being deprived, for they at once pro- 
ceeded to attack him in the hope of making 
him disgorge. About ten or twelve Skuas iil 
were caught in this way before they began ADELIE 
to suspect that anything was amiss, but 

when they did realise the situation, the lure of the most 

dainty bits of meat proved _ ineffectual.” Close to the 

Ice Jarrier they found seated on a_ berg hundreds of 

\ntarctic and = snow petrels that took flight as they 

appeared, but on the great march southward to the Pole 

the white desolation scarcely yielded a single sign of lite. 

[he appearance of a solitary bird was chronicled as a rare 

event. Thus, on the great glacier, Lieutenant Shackleton says: ‘I 

was still badly snow-blind, so stayed in camp whilst Marshall 

and Adams went on to spy out a good route to follow 

alter lunch was over. When they returned they informed me 

that there was more cracked-up blue ice ahead, and that the 

main pressure of the glacier came in very close to the pillar 

of granite that stood before us, but that beyond that there 

appeared to be a snow slope and good going. ‘he most remark- 

able thing they reported was that as they were walking along a 
bird, brown in colour, with a white line under each wing, flew 


curious. 


TWO EMPEROR PENGUINS. 
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YOUNG ONE WARM. 


just over their heads and disappeared to the south. It 
is indeed strange to hear of such an incident in latitude 83deg. 
30min. South. They were sure it was not a skua gull, 


which is the only bird | could think of that would venturé 
down here, and the gull might have been attracted by the 
last dead pony, for when in latitude 8odeg. 30min. South, on my 
last southern trip, a skua gull arrived shortly after we had 
killed a dog.” At this point he must have found that it 
required a stern resolution to keep a diary at all. Any living 
thing would have been welcomed to quell the hunger of men at 
the world’s end, and climbing still, though they were at 
an altitude of more than 10,000ft., on the highest plateau 
in the world. 

Still they went on, though they were stopped for ten 
days by a blizzard that made them keep to their bags 
and their tent, the altitude being 11,600ft., the latitude 
88deg. 23min. South and the longitude 
Professor David, who commanded the party 
that went in search of and discovered the 
Magnetic Pole, has a good deal to say of wild 
lite, but it is nearly all about the penguins, the 
seals and the skuas that occasionally stole tit-bits 
of seal beef when the travellers were not looking. 
He always writes amusingly about wild creatures, 
even when there is no new feature to describe. 
We imagine that men of science will be most 
deeply interested in the mineralogy of the 
Antarctic. It is remarkable that coal should 
be discovered in the bleak country near the 
Poie, but there is also a great richness of other 
minerals. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
the outstanding features of the expedition were 
its careful planning, the operations being 
thought out belorehand as carefully as a cam 
paign by Lord Kitchener; second, the pre- 
cision and punctuality with which it was 
conducted; and, third, the use of such modern 
engines as the motor-car. We say nothing of 
the courage and endurance of those who com- 
posed it, because, fortunately, these are quali 
ties which have been possessed by all great 
English explorers. If we remember how far 
South Captain Cook penetrated in his old 
sailing vessel, and without the 
which science has placed at the disposal 
of the present generation, we cannot say 
that the courage and resolution of Lieutenant 
Shackleton and his comrades, splendid as 
they were, excelled those of his predecessors. 
The most touching passage in the book is that 
in which Lieutenant Shackleton feels himself 
obliged to give up the idea of getting to the 
actual Pole. The entry in his diary is dated 
January 2nd. Food and strength had been ste adily 
running out, and he writes: ** We have been going 
uphill all day, and to-night are 11,034ft. above 
sea-level. It has taken us all day to do 
10 miles 45o0yds., though the weights are fairly 
light. <A cold wind, with a temperature of minus 
14deg. Fahr., goes right through us now, as we 
are weakening from want of food, and the high 


162deg. least. 


resources 
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|. a 2 et? a eR St ihe must look at the matter sensibly and consider the 
; lives of those who are with me. I feel that 
* if we go on too far it will be impossible to get 


back over this surface, and then all the results 
will be lost to the world. We can now definitely 
locate the South Pole on the highest plateau in 
the world, and our geological work and meteor- 
ology will be of the greatest use to science ; but 
all this is not the Pole. Man can only do 
his best, and we have arrayed against us 
the strongest forces of nature. This cutting 
south wind with drift plays the mischief with 
us, and after ten hours’ struggling against 
it, one pannikin of food with two _ biscuits 
and a cup of cocoa does not warm one up 
much. | must think over the situation care- 
fully to-morrow, for time is going on and food 
is going also.” 

‘Lhe principal achievements, apart from the 
scientific results, which still require to be 
digested and arranged, are, however, unequalled. 
The southern sledge party planted the Union 
Jack S8&8deg. 23min. South, within 100 geo- 
graphical miles of the South Pole. They 
also found out that an immense plateau, more 
than 11,000ft. above the sea-level, continues 





WADDELL SEAIS OUARRELLING. beyond the geographic al South Pole and 

i extends from Cape Adare to the Pole. lhe 

altitude make every movement an effort, especially if northern party reached the South Magnetic Pole, the neigh- 
we stumble on the march. My head is giving me _ trouble bourhood of which was fixed at South latitude 72deg. 25min., 
all the time. Wild seems the most fit of us. God knows East longitude 155deg. 16min., and a third sledge _party 
we are doing all we can. but the outlook is serious if surveyed the mountain ranges west of M« Murdo Sound. ‘These 
thi urface continues and the plateau gets higher, for we are great geographical .feats, even if nothing else could be 
ire not travelling fast enough to make our food spin out and get placed to the account of this remarkable expedition; but it 
back to our depdét in time. I cannot thnk of failure yet. 1 has been planned and worked out with a completeness that 


does the highest credit to the capacity of 
Lieutenant Shackleton. He is still in the prime 
of life, and promises to perform other great 
services to the country. 


AGRICULTURAL 
- 5 NOTES. 


FrRoM PASTURE TO ARABLE, 

HE laying away of land to grass has for some 

years been entirely arrested; the practice 

amounted almost to a craze between 1896 

and 1900. Shortly after that date a con- 

siderable acreage in North Northumberland, 

which had been put to grass, or which had 

been “let lic,” was again put under the plough. It is a 
very common belief that the extension of the area of per- 
manent pasture meant and was followed by an increase of 
the sheep stocks of the country, and the writer of last 
week’s article falls into the same error, As a matter of 
fact, sheep stocks have not increased at all. A glance at 
the agricultural statistics of Great Britain for the thirty 
years from 1879 to 1908 shows that in the former year 
the total number of sheep was 28,157,080 and in the 
latter year 27,119,730, a decrease of rather over 1,000,000 
If the five years, 1879-83, be compared with the period 
1904-1908, which is, perhaps, a better plan, we find that 
the average sheep stock in the first period was 25,749,044, 
and in the latter 25,823,984. There was therefore 
no increase in this class of stock as a result of the 
larger area of old grass, In. 1879 the land in permanent 
pasture was 14,166,724 acres, in 1908 it was 17,415,869 
—a difference of about 3,250,000 acres, and this has 
sufficed to graze 1,000,000 more cattle (including cows 
and heifers) in the period 1904-1908 (when the numbers 
were 6,934,656) as compared with 1879-83 (when they 


were 5,890,063). It is not at all to be wondered at 
that the swollen area of grassland has not been followed 
by a conesponding extension in sheep stocks. Although 


the total numbers have not been sensibly affected, the 
component parts of the whole have been much disturbed (I 
speak of the North). Jn those cases where whole farms, 
or districts, were laid to grass, the vanishing plough was 
accompanied by the prolific Border Leicester or half-bred, 
and their place was taken by the hardy and * fendy” 
Cheviot, or blackface. This meant an immediate diminu- 
tion of 30 per cent. in the lamb crop, which was not 
balanced by a compensating increase in the numbers of 


# uy: the breeding flock carried by the land. A similar result 
. — fr 4 followed the seeding of considerable areas on individual 
Pa om,” Page. Oe) farms. Leicester crosses, which would yield one and a-half 
. a we lambs per ewe, were replaced by Cheviots, which would 

v » * not give one lamb per ewe. The heavier breeds, which 





bring the most lambs, require the turnips and seeds and 
young grasses which tillage lands provide, and without 
these they cannot be kept; they must be dispensed with 
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and their place taken by sheep individually much less productive, but which 
are more cheaply and more easily fed and tended, 

The obvious plan, in many cases, for making the laid-away land more 
productive is to bring it into a long rotation ; that is to say, leaving it for five 
or six years in grass after turnips and corn, Facilities for such a course of crop- 
ping are more abundant now than they were thirty yearsago. The principles of 
manuring are better understood. Mr. R. H. Elliot of Clifton Park in Rox- 
burghshire has shown that on light soils deep-rooted grasses and other plants 
can be relied upon not only to provide plentiful grazing for half-a-dozen years 





A MOTHER OF TWENTY-TWO. 


or more, but also to supply the necessary organic matter and nitrogen to the 
soil, so that farmyard manure is not required. And Cockle Park has demon- 
strated that the use of wild white clover, both on heavy and light soils, has 
almost boundless possibilities for the provision of first-class grazing and for 
securing a free supply of nitrogen as well for the grasses growing with the 
clover as for the clover itself. What was difficult, therefore, if not impossible 
in 1879 is quite practicable now, and there is a satisfactory prospect that, 
apart from the price of corn—although that is an important factor—lands 
which could not be profitably cultivated in 1879 can be worked at a 
profit in 1909, os 
Tue TIME TO SPRAY, 

After the terrible experience of this year, when the trees were first 
ravaged with blight and later the fruit spoilt by fungoid diseases, there will 
be a much-extended desire on the part of many apple-orchard-owners to 
spray their trees; in fact, many orchirds would be now regulirly sprayed 
had it not been for the mistaken notions of the past. In the first place, 
spraying has been kept back by the nonsensical and excessive cost of spraying- 
machines For the average farm orchard, no machine should cost more than 
£5 or £6 at most, properly equipped. With this machine, acres of orchard can 
be sprayed just when the conditions are favourable; that is, on a still, calm day, 
when the spray fluid can settle about the branches. When there is even a slight 
current of air moving an immense quantity of spray fluid is wasted ; such is 
my experience. Some allege that it drifts on to the next trees. It may, in 
spring spraying for insect attack ; but my own experience goes to prove that 
winter sprays must be applied with a considerable amount of force ; in fact, a 
hitting spray instead of a misty one is desirable; and, further, in old 
orchards, it pays to spray twice until the trees become clean It is best to 
spray as soon as frost or cold has caused the buds to tighten in late 
November or early December. It will be found that the cautic wash then 
manages to penetrate some of the insect eggs, whereas later it 


bb”? 

just goes on and off without harming them; but still it gets 
at the lichens, the harbourage of insects. I have found that even 
a large orchard tree can be sprayed at a cost of sixpence. As to the 


winter washes to be used, a slight gain can be obtained by any farmer mixing 
his own; but when he reckons cost of labour and often failure to obey the 
directions explicitly, it will be found better to use one of the several pro- 
prietary washes on the market. All that has to be done with these is to dilute 
them down to proper strength, usually I part to 100 water. These can be easily 
mixed in the tank of the spraying-machine, whereas crude chemicals cannot. 
Of course, sprayirg, like other things, has suffered greatly through too much 
being claimed for it. It is not a universal panacea for all the ills fruit trees 
are heirs to or may contract in their battle of life. But, at the same time, it 
exerts some very favourable influences in the fruit-grower’s aid. Still, it is 
disheartening to an up-to-date truit-grower, who tries to keep his plantations 
clean, to see his neighbour over the hedge fail to take any precautions 
whatever, and thereby keep up a source of reinfection from year to year to 
the orchard that would otherwise be cleaned by winter and summer 
spraying. The second winter wash should be applied before the second 
week in February. It is Cangerous to use these caustic washes when the 
buds begin to expand, ELDRED WALKER. 
AN AGRICULTURAL CANDIDATE, 

Mr. Charles Bathurst of Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, has been adopted 
as the Unionist candidate for the South Wilts Division. In his address to 
the local association he claimed to be more of an agriculturist than a 
politician, and stated that he should always put the interests of agri- 
culture first. It is well known in his own county that no one better 
understands the needs of that industry than Mr, Bathurst, or is better 
able to put them forward clearly and convincingly from the platform, He 
has a thoroughly practical knowledge of farming, and looks closely after 
the management of his own home farm, one of his favourite hobbies being 
the breeding of pure-bred shorthorns, His anxicty to improve the general 
conditions of the labourer takes practical shape in all directions, and that he 
has succeeded to some extent, though badly handicapped by having to pay 
heavy death duties, is shown by the popularity he enjoys among all classes in 
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his own neighbourhood. Mr. Bathurst has also acted as secretary to 
the Central Land Association and taken an active part in the work of the 
Central Chamber, 

WHEAT-PLANTING UNDER DIFFICULTIES, 

All winter wheat should be in the ground by the end of the first week 
in November, and that period is upon us with the work sadly in arrear. 
The persistent rainfall of October has rendered the use of the drill impossible 
on heavy land and so the seed is waiting in the sacks. Under these 
circumstances, if we are prevented from following the best plan, we 
must adopt the second best, and fall back on the primitive method which 
was universal before the days of Jethro Tull, We must sow broadcast, 
and karrow in the seed, which can olten be done when Crilling 
is out of the question. It would surely be far better to forego the possible 
advantages of drilling than to be unreasonably late in planting or, perhaps, 
miss the season altogether. In my own experience of heavy lands I was 
often driven to this expedient, and found the best way was to sow on stretch 
furrow as left by the plough, and harrow across. The slugs will certainly be 
numerous this winter, and very late-sown crops will suffer terribly from their 
ravages, and this is another reason for avoiding delay, If after a wet sowing 


r ten 


the horses’ footmarks are still showing, an extra harrowing a week 
days later will improve the surface and do good, 
A TASK FOR PiG-BREEDERS, 

I hear privately of a capitalist, who has always been successful 
in his undertakings, starting a iarge bacon factory in the Midlands; again 
we have the Joint Stock Company just starting to work one at Dunmow, 
Kssex. This is what is wanted to make pig-breeding a steady and lucrative 
business, a regular outlet for produce by which it will be placed on the market 
in such a manner as will commend itself to the trade. But this week I had an 
interview with a London factor who is keenly interested in the movement, 
and he says they are beginning at the wrong end, that the first thing to do is 
to reform the pig itself and get the right sort with which to supply the 
factories and the market. We have fine breeds to look at, but not one 
which forms the ideal of the bacon curer, The Danes started by studying 
the requirements of our trade and they use a very useful cross between the 
Tamworth and Berkshire, with sufficient lean and a light forehand, It is 
high time then that an enterprising breeder should set to work to produce 
the commercial pig. First crosses are well enough, but we want a fixed type 
suitable to compete with Denmark or any other country, 

SMALL HOLDINGS REPORT FOR 1908 

A most interesting summary of the report by the Small Holdings 
Commissioners is given in the October issue of the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture, It appears that 23.285 applications had been 
received by county councils for 373,601 acres; that of these appli 
cations 13,202 were approved provisionally, and that for this number 
185,950 acres were required; but that only 21,417 acres had been acquired, 
which would supply about 1,500 applicants Up to December 31st, 504 had 
actually been piaced in possession. Some complaints have come to light as to 
the hardships of farmers whose land has been taken, and there is a very 
significant paragraph in the Journal article dealing with this point. It says; 
**Tt is most important, from the point of view of the small holder, that he 
should not be established at the cost of injustice to the farmers among whom 
he will have to live, and who will have it in their power to give him valuable 
assistance, without which he may be handicapped considerably.”’ Exactly so, 
‘There never was a small holder yet who did not find the large farmer useful 
in many ways. Loans of implements and even horses are asked for and 
generally granted, credit for seed corn, use of barns for threshing and 
numberless other favours. Perhaps the authors of the Act never thought of 
these things, but in practice they will have an important bearing on the 
success of small holdings, A, T. MATTHEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE OLDEST SHEEP. 
Sir,—Nellie, said to be the oldest sheep in England, is still to 
be seen grazing in Mr, Paget’s paddock at Aylestone Park, Leicestershire. 





NELLIE. 


She is twenty years old and has been the mother of no fewer than twenty- 
eight lambs. —S. GLENDENNING. 

S1r,—The photograph in the preceding column is of a Romney Marsh, 
Kent, ewe, 15} years old, which has a good mouth, etc. She has this year 
brought up an extra good lamb, close to her. During these years she has 
brought up twenty-two lambs. Is this a record? She can be seen at ti 
present time on the farm.—J. W. AusTEN 


« 
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THE MAN WHO 


PLAYED UPON 
THE LEAF.—II 


BY 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
















“ROM that moment of 
4. speech a kind of unex- 
pressed intimacy be- 
tween us came into being, and 
whenever we passed in the 
street he would give me a swift, happy look, and jerk his head 
significantly towards the forests. The feeling that, perhaps, in 
his curious perverted existence | counted for something important 
made me very painstaking. From time to time I gave him a 
lew francs, and regularly twice a week, when I knew he was 
away, I used to steal unobserved to his hut on the edge of the 
forest and put parcels of food inside the door—salamé, cheese, 
bread ; and on one or two occasions when I had been extravagant 
with my own tea, pieces of plum cake—what the Colombier 
baker called plume-cak’ / 

He never acknowledged these little gifts, and I sometimes 
wondered to what use he put them, for though the dog remained 
well favoured (so far as any cur can be), he himself seemed to 
waste away more rapidly than ever. I found, too, that he did 
receive help from the village—official help—but that after the 
night when he was caught on the church steps with an oil can, 
kindling-wood and a box of matches, this help was reduced by 
half, and the threat made to discontinue it altogether. Yet | 
feel sure there was no inherent maliciousness in the Man Who 
Played upon the Leaf, and that his hatred of an “alien” faith 
was akin to the mistaken zeal that in other days could send poor 
sinners to the stake for the ultimate safety of their souls. 

Two things, moreover, helped to foster the tender belief I 
had in his innate goodness: first, that all the children of the 
village loved him and were unafraid, to the point of playing with 
him and pulling him about as though he were a big dog; and, 
secondly, that his devotion for the mongrel hound, his equal and 
fellow-worshipper, went to the length of genuine self-sacrifice. 
I could never forget how he fed it with the best of the bread, 
when his own face was pinched and drawn with hunger; and on 
other occasions I saw many similar proofs of his unselfish 
affection. His love for that mongrel, never uttered, in my 
presence at least, perhaps unrecognised as love even by himself, 
must surely have risen in some form of music or incense to 
sweeten the very halls of heaven. 

In the woods I came across him anywhere and everywhere, 
sometimes so unexpectedly that it occurred to me he must have 
followed me stealthily for long distances. And once, in that 
very lonely stretch above the Mountain Railway where the trees 
are unusually tall and spaced apart with an effect of cathedral 
aisles and Gothic arches, he caught me suddenly and did some- 
thing that for a moment caused me a thrill of genuine alarm 

Wild lilies of the valley grow very thickly thereabouts, and 
the ground falls into a natural hollow that shuts it off from the 
rest of the forest with a peculiar and delightful sense of privacy ; 
and when I came across it for the first time I stopped with a 
sudden feeling of quite bewildering enchantment--with a kind of 
childish awe that caught my breath, as though I had slipped 
through some fairy door or blundered out of the ordinary world 
into a place of holy ground where solemn and beautiful things 
were the order of the day. 

I waited a moment and looked about me. It was utterly 
still. The haze of the day had given place to an evening clarity 
of atmosphere that gave the world an appearance of having just 
received the finishing touches of pristine beauty. The scent of the 
lilies was overpoweringly sweet. But the whole first impression 
—before I had time to argue it away—was that I stood before 
some mighty chancel steps on the eve of a secret festival ol 
importance, and that all was prepared and decorated with a view 
to the coming ceremony. ‘The hush was the most delicate and 
profound imaginable — almost forbidding. I was a _ rude 
disturber. ; 

Then, wituout any sound of approaching footsteps, my hat 
was lifted from my head, and when | turned with a sudden start 






of alarm, there before me stood 
Perret “ comment-va,” the Man 
Who Played upon the Leaf. 

An extraordinary air of dig- 
nity hung about him. His face 
Was stern, yet rapt; something in his eyes genuinely impressive, 
and his whole appearance produced the instant impression—it 
touched me with a fleeting sense of awe—that here I had come 
upon him in the very act—had surprised this poor, broken being 
in some dramatic moment when his soul sought to find its own 
peculiar region, and to transform itself through some process olf 
outward worship. 

He handed the hat back to me without a word, and I 
understood that L had unwittingly blundered into the secret 
place of his strange cult, some shrine, as it were, haunted doubly 
by his faith and imagination, perhaps even into his very Holy of 
Holies. His own head, as usual, was bared. I could no more 
have covered myself again than | could have put my hat on in 
the middle of Communion service of my own church. 

“ But—this wonderful place—this peace, this silence!” | 
murmured, with the best manner of apology fur the intrusion | 
could muster on the instant. ‘* May I stay a little with you, 
perhaps—and see ?”’ 

And his face passed almost immediately, when he realised 
that | understood, into that soft and happy expression the woods 
invariably drew out upon it—the look of the soul, complete and 
healed. 

“Hush!” he whispered, his face solemn with the mystery of 
the listening trees; ‘* Vous étes un peu en _ retard — mais 
pourtant 7 

And lifting the leaf to his lips he played a soft and whirring 
music that had for its undercurrent the sounds of running water 


and singing wind mingled exquisitely together. It was hall 
chant, half song, solemn enough for the dead, yet with a strain of 


soaring joy in it that made me think of children and a perfect 
faith. The music blessed me, and the leagues of forest, listening, 
poured about us all their healing forces. 

I swear it would not have greatly surprised me to see the 

shaggy flanks of Pan himself disappearing behind the moss- 
grown boulders that lay about the hollows, or to have caught the 
flutter of white limbs as the nymphs stepped to the measure of 
his tune through the mosaic of slanting sunshine and shadow 
beyond. — 
Instead, I saw only that picturesge madman playing upon 
his ivy leaf, at his feet the faithful dog staring up into his face, 
and from time to time turning to make sure that I listened and 
understood. 


But the desolate places drew him most, and no distance 
seemed too great either for himself or his dog. 

in this part of the Jura there is scenery of a sombre and 
impressive grandeur that, in its way, is quite as majestic as the 
revelation of far bigger mountains. The general appearance of 
soft blue pine woods is deceptive. The Boudry cliffs, slashed 
here and there with inaccessible couloirs, are undeniably grand, 
and in the sweep of the Creux du Van precipices there is a 
splendid terror quite as solemn as that of the Matterhorn itself. 
The shadows of its smooth, circular walls deny the sun all day, 
and the winds, caught within the 7ooft. sides of its huge amphi- 
theatre, as in the hollow of some awful cup, boom and roar with 
the crying of lost thunders. 

I olten met him in these lonely fastnesses, wearing that 
half-bewildered, half-happy look of the wandering child; and one 
day in particular, when I risked my neck scrambling up the most 
easterly of the Boudry couloirs, I learned afterwards that he had 
spent the whole time—four hours and more—on the little 
Champs de Tremont at the bottom, watching me with his dog 
till | arrived in safety at the top. His fellow-worshippers were 
few, he explained, and “ worth keeping’; though it was ever 
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inexplicable to me how his poor damaged eyes performed the 
marvels of sight they did. 

And another time, at night, when no sane man should have 
wen abroad, and I had lost my way coming home from a climb 
long the torn and precipitous ledges of La Tourne, I heard his 
leaf thinly piercing the storm, always in front of me yet never 
vertaken, a sure though invisible guide. The cliffs on that 
descent are sudden and treacherous. The torrent of the Areus 
swollen with the melting snows, thundered ominously far below, 
ind the forests swung their vast wet cloaks about them with 
torrents of blinding rain and clouds of darkness—yet all fragrant 
vith warm wind as a virgin world answering to its first spring 
tempest. There he was, the outcast with his leaf, playing to 
his God amid all th crashings an! bellowing 

In the night, too, when skies were quiet per stars a gh eam, 


or in the still watches before the dawn, | would sometimes wake 
vith the sound of gently-rising wind and figure to myself that 


tranve, lost creature wandering with his dog and leaf, his 
hélevine, his flying hair, his sweet, rapt expression of inner 


‘lory—out there among the world of swaying trees he loved so 
vell, And then my first soft view of the man would come 
back to me when | had seen him in the dusk as a tree! As 
though by some queer optical freak my outer and my innet 


sion had mingled, so that I perceived both his broken body 
wid his soul of magi 
For the mysterious singing of the leaf, heard in such 
moments from my window while the world slept, expressed 
solutely the inmost cry of that lonely and singular spirit, 
Ft ved in the eyes of the village beyond repair, but in the 
‘ight of the wood-gods he so devoutly worshipped made whole 
with their own peculiar loveliness and fashioned after the image 
t elemental things 


The spring wonder was melting into the peace of long 
unmer days when the end came. The vineyards had begun to 


dress themselves in green, and the forest in soft blues when 
individual trees lose their outline in the general body of the 
nountain. The lake was indistinguishable from the sky, the 
Jura peaks and ridges gone a-soaring into misty distances, the 
white Alps withdrawn into inaccessible and remote solitudes of 
heaven. [| was making reluctant preparations for leaving 

London already in my thoughts— when the newscame. | forget 


vho first put it into actual words. It had been about the village 
ul the morning, and something of it was in every face as I went 
down the street. But the moment | came out and saw the dog 
on my doorstep, looking up at me with puzzled and beseeching 
eves, | knew that something untoward had happened; and when 
he bit at my boots and caught my trousers in his teeth, pulling 
me in the direction of the forest, a sudden poignant sense of 
bereavement swept through my heart that was hard to explain, 
and may seem incredible to those who have never known the 
potent conviction of a sudden intuition. 

| followed the forlorn creature whither it led, but before 
t hundred yards lay behind us | had learned the facts from 
half-a-dozen mouths. That morning, very early, before the 
country-side was awake, the first mountain. train, swiftly 
descending the steep incline below Chambrelien, had caught 
Verret *comment-va" just where the Mont Racine sentiery crosses 
the line on the way to his best-beloved woods, and in one swift 
econd had swept him into eternity. The place was in the direct 
line of the way he always took to that special woodland shrine — 
his Holy Place. 

And the manner of his death was characteristic of what I 
had divined in the man from the beginning; for he had given 
up his life to save his dog—-this mongrel and faitiful creature 
that now tugged so piteously at my trousers. Details, too, were 
not lacking; the engine-driver had not failed to tell the story at 
the next station, and the news had travelled up the mountain- 
side in the way that all such news travels—swiftly. Moreover, 
the woman who lived in the hut beside the crossing and lowered 
the wooden barriers at the approach of all trains, had witnessed 
the whole sad scene from the beginning. 

(And it is soon told. Neither she nor the engine-driver 
knew exactly how the dog got caught in the rails, but both saw 
that it was caught, and both saw plainly how the figure of the 
half-witted wanderer, hatless as usual and with cape flying 
moved deliberately across the line to release it. It all happened 
ina moment. ‘The man could only have saved himself by leaving 
the dog to its fate. The shrieking whistle had as little effect 
upon him as the powerful brakes had upon the engine in those 
few available moments. Yet, in the fraction of a second, before 
the engine caught them, the dog somehow leaped free and the 
Man Who Played Upon the Leaf passed in a hundred torn pieces 
into the presence of his God. . 

As soon as it realised that 1 followed willingly, the beastie 
left me and trotted on ahead, turning every few minutes to make 
sure that | was coming. But I guessed our destination without 
difficulty. We passed the Pontarlier railway first, then climbed 
for half-an-hour and crossed the mountain line a short mile above 
the scene of the disaster, and so eventually entered the region 
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of forest, still soft with innumerable flowers, where in the 
shaded heart of the trees we approached the spot of lilies that | 
knew—the place where a few weeks before the devout worshipp +r 
had lifted the hat from my head because the earth whereon | 
stood was holy ground. We stood in the pillared gateway of his 
Holy of Holies. The cool airs, perfumed bevond belief, stole 
out of the forest to meet us on the very threshold, for the 
trees stood so thickly that only patches of the summer blaze 
found an entrance; and this time | did not wait on the outskirts, 
but followed my four-footed guide to a group of mossy boulders 
that stood in the very centre of the hollow. 

And there, as the dog raised its eves to mine, soft with the 
pain of its great unanswerable question, I saw in a cleft of th» 
grey rock the ashes of many hundred fires and, placed about 
them in careful array, an assortment of the sacrifices he had 
offered (doubtless in sharp personal deprivation) to his deity : 
bits of mouldy bread, half-loaves, untouched portions of cheese, 
salamé with the skin uncut—most of it exactly as I had left it in 
his hut—and last of all, wrapped in the original white paper, the 
piece of Colombier plume-cak’, and a row of ten silver francs round 
the edge. . . 

I learned after w: irds, too, that among the almost unrecognis- 
able remains on the railway, they had found, untouched by the 
devouring terror of the iron, a hand—a hand tightly clasping in 
its dead fingers a crumpled ivy leaf. . 

My efforts to find a home for the dog del: ryed my departure 
several days; but in the autumn when i returned it was only 
to hear that the creature had refused to stay with anyone, and 
finally had escaped into the forest and deliberately starved itself 
to death. They found its skeleton, Louis Favre told me, in a 
rocky hollow on the lower slopes of Mont Racine in the direction 
of Montmollin. But Louis Favre did not know, as | knew, that 
this hollow had received other sacrifices as well, and was 
consecrated ground. 

And somewhere, if you search well the Jura slopes between 
Champs du Moulin, where Jean-Jacques Rousseau had _ his 
temporary home, and Cotendard, where he visited Lord Wemyss 
(when “ Milord Maréchal Keith” was Governor of the Princi- 
pality of Neuchatel under Frederic I1., King of Prussia)—some- 
where, between these haunted slopes of vineyard and the lime- 
stone ridges that gleam above, you shall find the forest glade 
where lie the bleached bones of the mongrel dog, and the little 
village cemetery that holds the remains of the Man Who Played 
Upon the Leaf to the honour of the Great God Pan. 


IN THE GARDEX. 


On Pants ror THE Watts or Hovusrs PossrssinG 
ARCHITECTURAL Meritt. 

HEN a building presents any good architectural 
features it is essential that these should not be 
in any way interfered with by a covering that 
obscures the details or breaks the lines. This is 
almost sure to be the case if coarse- growing 

creepers such as Ivy and Ampelopsis are planted against it, 
because it means very intelligent and very constant cutting and 
trimming to keep them within the spaces which may, without 
detriment to the general appearance of the building, be allotted 
to them. Half a year’s neglect is enough to enable them to 
trespass far beyond these limits, and to allow an ordinary garden 
labourer to trim them will result in bard, straight edges, which 
will confuse the architectural lines and mar the composition. 
Wall shrubs and climbing plants capable of orderly training 
and submissive to drastic pruning are preferable in such cases to 
creepers. Some of these should be evergreen, and nothing is 
better among those that are thoroughly hardy than Crataegus 
Pyracantha Lelandii. It is a free grower, of which the branches 
can be trained in any direction and superfluous ones removed. 
It is always cheerful. The white flowers of summer and the 
red berries of autumn and winter vary its appearance and add 
to its beauty. Azara microphylla is much hardier than is 
venerally believed. In the South and West of England it will 
pass through a hard winter unscathed when planted in the open 
and exposed to north and east winds. In the Midlands it is 
quite safe against a wall. Its boughs cannot be so exactly 
trained and trimmed as those of the Cratagus, but superfluous 
ones may be readily removed, and the thin growth of small leaves 
never makes it a dense plant. It is of a clean, fresh, glossy 
green all the year round, and the inconspicuous blooms scent the 
air with vanilla in early summer. Where they will flourish 
Myrtles and Magnolia grandiflora are excellent. But they are 
less orderly and more dense; so let not the knife be spared when 
they begin to trespass. As regards deciduous plants, there is 
nothing better than the Wistaria, for the closer it is pruned 
back the better will be the effect. An old plant yearly cut back 
to the main stems will throw out perfect cascades of bloom at 
intervals, and these will be followed by leafy shoots which will 
not be too long or too dense until quite the autumn, and which 
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will be cut away in the succeeding pruning. Vines treated in 
the same way and kept well in hand have an excellent effect. 
Straight horizontal lines of leafage, not touching or even very 
close to each other, should be obtained in the training. As to 
Koses, the Rambler class does better on trellises and poles away 
from the house. But some of the Teas, and notably the climbing 
varieties of Caroline Testout, Belle Siebrecht and Papa Gontier, 
are excellent against a stone house. ‘They are strong and healthy 
growers, and can be pruned resolutely back every spring and only 
sufficient new, clean, vigorous wood allowed. Among climbers, 
Akebia quinata, berberidopsis corallina, Tecoma radicans grandi- 
flora and Sstauntonia hexaphylla ar? not likely to become disorderly 
or overwhelming, and will not, everywhere, even succeed. Deci- 
dvous shrubs like Chimonanthus fragrans and Cydonia japonica 
can easily be made to grow 15{ft. high in time, and with a little 
pruning and training be made to keep their place. So can such 
climbing things as Jessamines, Honeysuckles and Clematises. 
but train them; and this must be done not with shears, but by 
cutting out a great amount of old wood every year from the ground 
and keeping only recent growths, or stools. ‘These will break into 
growths, and will produce a sparse and cemi-veiling dressing of 
foliage which should néver be allowed to encroach on the detailed 
portions of the building, nor even obscure completely the 
presence and nature of the merely structural parts. 
SOME BeaAuTiIFUL OAKS FOR FOLIAGE. 
\T this season when the leaves of so many of our trees and shrubs have 
changed from green to various tints of gold and crimson, there is a danger of 
some of the lesser-known kinds of beauty in the autumn being overlooked. 
Such are a few of the Ouks, and although owing to the absence of sun these 
are not so brilliant as in some years, their foliage is conspicuous for its 
glorious beauty. As the planting season is now at hand, it may be of 
service to draw attention to a few of the best which can be relied upon to 
thrive in any soil and situation that suit the English Oak. Perhaps the 
brightest foliaged of all the Oaks is Quercus coccinea, a tree from North 
\merica, where it is known by the appropriate name of Scarlet Oak. It 
there forms a large tree, the deeply-lobed leaves turning a brilliant scarlet 
during a sunny autumn. There is a variety of this known to nurserymen 
as Waterer’s Scarlet Oak, which is even richer in colour than the type. 
(). heterophylla comes from the United States, and has been known in this 
country for many years, It has rather narrow leaves of various forms, and 
hese turn to a go!den colour in autumn. 
NeW AND RARE TREES AND SHRUBs. 

New additions to our hardy ornamental trees are always welcome, 
especiaily when they are unlike anything of their kind seen in gardens 
before. Such an one is a new Poplar from Central China named Populus 
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lasiocarpa, its chief distinctiveness and beauty being found in its foliage. 
Each leaf is a sort of elongated heart shape and measures {rom 10in, to 12in, 
in width, the colour being bright green and the stalk and veins rich red, 
the two colours proving very effective when thus combined, Only small 
plants of it have as yet been seen in this country, but in China it is said to 
attain a height of 15ft. to goft., a tree of the latter size doubtless providing 
a beautiful and distinct feature. The leaves are shed in winter, but during the 
summer months a specimen or two of this tree would be of considerable interest. 
A HARrby FLOWERING SHRUB 

Japan has given us many beautiful plants other than Chrysanthemums 
for cur gardens, and among these must be enumerated the rare and beautiful 
flowering shrub known as Styrax japonicum. It grows in this country to a 
height of Sft. to 12ft., forming a rather spreading loose shrub, the deep 
green leaves, which are borne rather sparsely on the slender branches, being 
roughly heart-shaped, with rather sharp points. Usually in May or early 
June the growths are covered with pure white blossoms which possess a 
delicate fragrance, the buds, before they open, showing a pleasing tint of 
pink, The flowers are in rather loose, pendulous clusters, and sprays of this 
shrub are excellent for cutting. Another and rarer member of the family is 
S. Obassia, also from Japan, this forming a small tree and having larger and 
more rounded leaves than S. japonicum, its white flowers being borne in long, 
pendulous chains, Although generally considered hardy in the South of 
England, it is advisable to provide these shrubs with a position sheltered 
from north and east winds, a well-drained and rich soil also being necessary. 
A well-grown specimen is, however, worth any trouble that may have been 
taken in its formation, 

Two N&W ORNAMENTAL BRAMBLES. 

Although we already have a large selection of hardy climbing plants 
suitable for gardens in practically all parts of the British Isles, there is always 
room for more providing the newcomers are distinct and beautifu. The 
Bramble family is an exceedingly large and varied one, many of its members 
being useful for the woodland at various seasons of the year. A new one of 
very distinct and pleasing appearance is Rubus bambusarum, a vigorous 
plant that throws up slender branches some trolt. or 12{t. long, the 
foliage being divided in a_ similar way to that of some of 
the Bamboos, Though smooth and dark reddish green on the upper surface, 
the under side of the foliage and also the young shoots are coated with 
a dense, woolly, light brown or fawn coloured substance. Another beautiful 
Bramble is Rubus flagelliformis, from the mountains of Central China, the 
slender, trailing shoots usually attaining a length of some 6ft. to Sit, The 
leaves are roughly heart-shaped with irregular margins, the whole upper 
surface possessing a must pleasing metallic hue. Like R, bambusarum, the 
under side of the foliage and the young shoots are coated with a dull, fawn 
coloured woolly substance, which contrasts well with the upper surface. 
frained over the stumps of old trees or grown on pergolas, these two 
Brambles would form distinct and pleasing featuwes in the better part of the 
woodland, practically the only attention needed being an annual thinning out 


of some of the old wood, II. 


MY EYAS-MUSKET. 


se OW now, 

my eyas- 

mus ket ! 
What news with 
you?” Such was 
the salutation of 
Mistress Ford to 
Robin, the diminu- 
tive page of Sm 
John Falstaff. it 
was apt, for 
“eyas” was the 
term in falconry 
for a nestling and 
“musket” for a 
male sparrow- 
hawk a bird 
whose smallness in 
comparison with 
his mate is verv 
noticeable and 
miyht even deceive 
a town - bred per- 
son into the belief 
that he was olf 
another species. 
His activity, how- 





suggestion of when 
or where to look. 
And to most of 
us, who can 
scarcely be called 
naturalists, but 
who worship 
Nature as often 
as possible and 
with such devotion 
as we can, little 
facts that have 
been long ago 
established come 
with all the in 
terest of something 
new. 

Lhe difhcult 
are oF bird 
photography 
brings the operator 
into closer inti- 
macy with wild 
birds than any 
form of sport or 
recreation, Hay 
ing found his sub 


ever, is not to be = S. Whiting. CHICKS OF SPARROW-HAWK IN NEST. Copyright. Jject—-thatis tosay, 


excelled. ‘“ How 

now, my dapper little chap! What news with you?” One 
can scarcely hope to-day to be the bearer of absolute news 
concerning birds so familiar as the “girt blue hawk” and 
the little blue hawk, her mate. Every gamekeeper in the 
country can discourse upon their “ways.” Their habits have 
Seen watched and recorded by so many naturalists that 
scarcely a moot point remains. Yet there is a quality of 
freshness and an individuality in the evidence of any patient 
observer which make it welcome even to those who know. 
Very often one is glad to meet with a corroboration of an inci- 


dent that rarely comes under notice. Sometimes one finds a 


a nest of eggs 
he settles close by and establishes himself as a sort of next-door 
neighbour, inquisitive and inquisitorial. His work is portraiture, 
and to obtain the necessary focus the camera must be within a 
few feet. Many are the devices to arrange a satisfactory position 
without giving alarm, but the best results are obtained when th: 
manipulator is with the camera, and so, whenever it is possible, 
he contrives himself a dwelling which must blend with its 
environment, as does the nest of a chafhinch with the lichen 
covered branch of the apple tree on which it rests. ‘herein he 
sits awaiting the incident of which he would get a pictorial 
record. He has insinuated himself almost into the family circle 


/ 
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and peers into the private life of his unconscious neighbours. He 
watches for hours, even for days. Ile notes the manners of the 
husband and the wife, and forms a clear opinion as to how the 


children are broughtup. He studies each movement, notes some 
striking r characteristic attitude or act, and upon the repetition 
of it—snaps. I| am indebted to Mr. Smith Whiting for the 
following observations of a pair of sparrow-hawks and their brood. 
He watched them closely 
during several days in order 


to obtain the phot 


which appeal n these pages, 


The 


wood, on a 


nest Was built in a 


high branch of an 


oak tree and close to the trunk. 
In this instance all the sticks 
ind twigs used were of oak. 
Ihe period of incubation (a 


matter Ol interest, because with 
the sparrow-hawk it has been 
stated to be surprisingly long) 


was not determined, but the 
clutch consisted of five eggs, 
four of which were hatched 
and the fifth addled. 
During two consecutive days 
vhen the brood was a fortnight 
id the process of leeding was 
most attentively watched. 
During that time the male 
bird did not once come to the 
nest, but the hen only left the 
vicinity of the home-tree in 
response to his call. It was 
evidently his duty to roam 
abroad and provide, and hers 
to remain at home and keep a 
protecting eye on the family. 
Lhere was, however, a remark S. ll iting. ARRIVAL 


able revularity in the matter of 
meals, and the youny were fed at intervals of about an hour and 
a-half. The variations of time were very slight; but, to be sure, 


every hedge and thicket is alive with 
inexperienced young, the duty of catering cannot be difficult. It 
that the bird could deliberate 


prey ai ad ad ipt the food to the requirements ol the 


at a eason when 


almost appeared, indeed, make 
choice of hi 
brood. At any rate, whether by accident or imtent, during those 
two days, si 


» far as the birds could be recognised, he provided 


only chathnches and meadow-pipits. Certainly no larger bird of 


uny other variety was brought. The manner of each feeding was 
but a repetition of all that had gone before. From the depths of 
the wood, but not more than a gunshot from the nest, migiit be 





S, Whiting. 


THE MEAL, 

just an intimation that he was there and 
In response the hen joined him and all was 
After about ten minutes a chatter arose in 
the wood, and mobbed by a troop of small birds, especially 
blackbirds, she came flying down to the nest with the body 
claws. Directly she reached the 
The small birds took courage to 


heard a low, faint call 
the repast was ready. 
silent for a while. 


of a victim clutched in her 


nest the mobbing ceased. 


COUNT 


y 


OF 


HEN 
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pursue while her claws were full, but, with complete unanimity, 
made soon as a doubt rested on te 
question. The prey was in every case to some extent plucked 
as to the body, and its head had been torz off. She tore the 
carcase apart and fed the brood of a fortnight on the entrails 
only. The remains she carried away; and, as she did not 0 
hunting, it is easy to suppose that she ate them herself. The 


themselves scarce as 





WITH FOOD IN LEFT CLAW. Copyright 
process of feeding occupied from five to seven minutes. Allowinga 
working day of about fifteen hours, for she did not settle down 
for the night until the evening sun was so low that the wood lay 
completely in shadow, about seventy small birds a week were 
consumed in the bringing up of that family of four, to say 
nothing of whatever little snacks papa must have managed to 
swallow hastily as the exigenc.es of business might from time to 
time allow. Further observations under natural conditions were 
rendered impossible, as the male bird was shot on the following 
day as he was bringing home a chaffinch. It is interesting to 
note that the body of the small bird was already plucked and its 
head had been torn off. The widow then set to work to provide 
for her young, but her days, 
alas! werenumbered. Very soon 
afterwards she was trapped on 
the nest when bringing in a 
blackbird, and found a place 
her husband on the 
keeper’s vermin-pole. 


beside 


A. bereaved hen sparrow- 
hawk would, doubtless, bring 
up her progeny without much 
difficulty. She evidently enjoys 
considerable leisure while there 
is a mate to hunt for her— 
sufficient, indeed, to afford her 
time to obtain the 
supplies in case of necessity. 
Some | little doubt, however, 
rests on the ability of the male 
to do so from the first. His 
willingness and activity cannot 
for one moment be called in 
question; but his wisdom is 
not altogether to be depended 
upon. Dresser, on the authority 
of Mr. Weir, quotes a very 
interesting instance of mistaken 


necessary 


zeal. Having observed the 
division of labour which has 
been described. above, Mr. 


Weir shot the hen as she was 
carrying food to the nest. He 
says: ‘* At nine o'clock in the 
morning I went home. At six in the evening I returned with 
a boy who climbed the tree to see what was in the nest. 
He had no sooner looked into it than with astonishment 
he exclaimed, ‘Ah, Sir! the poor little things are gasping.’ 
They were, in fact, almost suffocated by the dead birds about 
them. He threw down no less than sixteen, among which were 
larks, yellow buntings, chaffinches, hedge-sparrows and green 
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linnets. I took home the young, which were four in number. 
They seemed not to have been fed during the day, as they were 
exceedingly hungry.’ So it seems that feeding is not the job of 
the little musket, and he is not to be trusted with charge of a 
callow brood. When the young birds outgrow the entrail period, 
they no doubt soon learn to tear apart for themselves the 
poultry he so diligently brings. And as they grow he keeps 
them on larger fare—-thrushes, blackbirds, doves and pigeons. 
I can guarantee that in a nest from which the young had fled 
there remained nearly two-score of pigeons’ claws. We gibbet 
the hawks and complain of a plague of pigeons. The sparrow- 
hawk is a terror to young chicks and takes his toll of partridges, 
yet one could wish to more often see “thik girt blue hawk” 
skimming over the fields and along the hedgerow, or darting 
between the winter stacks, and to find the patch of feathers where 
she has settled down to eat her prey. WaLTER Raymonp. 


FISHERMEN’S HOUSES. 


OMETIMES, on returning from school, the children talk 


like this: “ Peuh! Dad’s only a common low fisherman. 
Why don’ ’ee save up your mackerel money, Dad, an’ 


get a little 

shop an’ be a 
gen'leman? Then us 
could hae a_ pi-anno. 
I can play God Save 
the King, Dad.” Or 
else they ask: “ Why 
can t us move into one 
o’ they nice little new 
houses up on land, 
instead o’ biding in 
this yer mucky ol’ 
hole?” It is only an 
echo of school chatter; 
but it is cause enough 
for anger to think that 
at the school to which 
the children are forced 
by law to go they 
should learn to hold 
their father of less 
account asa fisherman, 
gaining his livelihood 
hardily, than as asmall 
tradesman, chaffering 
ovei cheap wares, 
totting up petty-cash, 
crowing flabby and ape- 
ing the “gen’leman.” 

Fishermen and 

their habitations have 
been looked down 
upon, it seems, for a 
good many years, 
John Leland’s “ Ttine- 
rary "—that  marvel- 
lously vivid collection 
of topographical jot- 
tings, written in King 
Hlenry VIII.’s time 
is full of phrases like 
“Newlin ys a_ poore 
fischar toune,” and 
“The town of Seton is 
now but a meane thing, 
inhabited with fischat 
men.” Yet, as if in 
revenge, Leland’s sen- 
tences have never so 
modern a ring as when 
he is talking about 
those same fishing 5S, Whiteng. 
towns and villages. 
Who, except an antiquary, wants to know that “In _ the 
south isle” of Sonning church “be 2.or 3. Vouesses buried, 
kinswomen to Bisshop of Saresbyri,” or that “ The personage of 
Axminster is impropriate to the chirch of York”? To whom, 
except an antiquary, is it other than a dry fact? Tis done with; 
buried; like the Bisshop of Saresbyri’s kinswomen. But any 
day, along any sea-wall, just such talk as this of Leland’s can be 
heard, and ten to one it will interest whosoever listens: 


** There was begon a fair pere for socour of shippelettes at this Bereword 
[Beer]: but ther cam such a tempest @ 3. veres sins as never in mynd of men 
had before was sewe in that shore, and tare the pere in peaces. . . . By 
al the north se yn Cornewall be sundry crekes, wher as smawle fisshers bootes 
be drawne up to dry land, and yn fayr wether the inhabitans fysche with the 
same. At Paddestow haven, Lanant, and S. Yes [Lelant and St. Ives], 
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the balinggars and shyppes ar saved and kept fro al weders with keyes 
or peres, 

As Uncle Jake says to-day : 
harbours an’ fine craft to Cornwall. ’Tis a country created, 
like, for boats and shipping. I’ve a-put in to St. Ives, 
an’ an’t I a-catched they master-congers off Falmouth, 
here’s luck!” 

In the ancient book, the notes on fishermen and fishing ports 
sound the most modern, because, to put it the other way round, 
in modern times fishermen live in the most ancient manner. 
They depend on that which is changeless in its changeableness, 
the sea and luck. They have the conservatism of men to whom 
two days are never the same—a conservatism backed by the 


“My senses! They got fine 


active fatalism (as opposed to the passive variety) which comes 
from the hazards of seafaring and fishing. ‘If the fish be there, 
us'll hae ’em, an’ if they bain’t, us won't.” That feeling they 
carry home. ‘“ What will be, will be; ‘tis the way o’ it an’ us 
can't help o’ it; you can but plug out an’ do your best.” That 
is commonly their philosophy. Therefore they stay in the 
oldest houses, speak the oldest forms of dialect (among them- 
selves), preserve their customs and their costume, and, indeed, 
preserve themselves against odds which would kill any other 
trade. They rub along, as they say. Go where you will--to 
Folkestone, St. Ives, 
Brixham, Clovelly, or 
across the water to 
Boulogne —the fishing 
quarters have all a 
close resemblance. 
They differ as much 
from decaying slums 
as from those modern 
dwellings which are 
designed in their 
entirety beforehand, on 
paper, and into which 
families are tipped 
like fish into’ barrels. 
Most people nowa 
days have to grow 
to their houses; fishe 
men’s houses have 
grown to them, and in 
» doing have become 
humanised. ‘They are 
higgledy-piggledy, up 
and down, huddled, 
patched, their road 
ways or, as is often the 
case, their stepways, 
narrow, and they have 
outhouses stuck upon 
them wherever pos 
sible; for fishermen 
do not like storing geat 
in then front bed 
rooms, though many 
are obliged to do 
so, and many'’s 
the bride that has 
thrown her wedding 
garments upon a_ pile 
of fishy herring nets. 
Fishermen are 
obliged to live neat 
their boats, seeing 
they never know what 
hour of the day or 
night they may _ be 
called out. When 
gear grows old, they 
had always rather 
make shift than get 
new, and being 
seamen, they have 
usually the resource- 
fulness to do it. How often have I been told, on remarking that a 
rope, ora strake, or a spar, ought to be repla ed: “Ah! let it bide; 
let it break. ’Tis different wi’ the likes o’ us from what ‘tis wi’ 
gen'lemen’s boats. When they sees sumimat be wore, or a rope’s 
losted its nature, they orders a new one; but us, we lets it bide 
till summut carries away, an’ then us knows ‘tis done for, 
an’ nort more’s to say about it!” A certain tenderness fot 
that which is old and has served well puts out of mind 
the possibilities of danger from breakage. What did Uncle 
Jake say when we were hauling up into safety his decrepit old 
punt and someone asked if she was not almost too rotten to burn 
as firewood? “I tell ’ee,” he burst out, “ I'd rather lose me drift- 
boat than harm she, for all the drifter’s worth fifty pound an’ her 
wouldn’ fetch one. Her’ve a-floated me for forty years, an’ one 0" 











these days I'll float she-——you 
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» if I don't, if I be living.” As 


it is with boats and gear, so it is with buildings: and hence it is 


that tishermen’s houses 


walled-in sheet of water below 


are huddled, patched and old, and above 
all picturesque; for they fit the men around whom they have 


vn and whose harbours they are 


as much as the placid, dirty, 
a harbour for boats; and, 
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continually buffeted by cleanly salt winds, they fall to pieces 
without, as it were, ever becoming rotten. In house, the ship- 
shape neatness of the mariner tradition disputes power with the 
unorderliness of fishermen, who in whatever leisurely fashion 
they prepare for work or lounge about between whiles, 
invariably set to work in a hurry. STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 


THE ARMORIAL BINDINGS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Sir Epwarp Suttivan, Bart. 


“OR centuries now it has 


been the custom of many 


4 possessors of valuable libraries to impress upon the 


covers of their well-bound 
»wnership, such as a coat-ol-arm 


in heraldic nature. 


books some indications of 
a crest, or other emblem of 


These were usually stamped in gold upon 


the leatuer, but occasionally they took a coloured form, The 


stamp of ownership ts 





frequently found upon 














a plain leather cover, 
but even then it lends 
a tone of distinction to 
the volume in much 
the same way as the 
inscription on a well- 
known dog-collar dis- 
tinguished the wearer 
from the commoner 
members of its tribe: 


I am Ilis Highness’ dog at 
Kew, 
I’ray tell me, Sir, whose 


dog are you. 


If the heraldic addition 
be used artistically, 
there can hardly be 
any more effective form 
of decorating a well- 
bound volume. But 
the design of the coat- 
of-arms must not clash 
with the general 
scheme of ornamenta- 


























ON THE EARL OF IRUNDEL'S ARISTOTLE 


PRINTED IN VENICE, 1513, 


tion by which it may 
happen to be sur- 
rounded, or the effect 
of the whole is sure 


to be unpleasant. Such unsatisfactory results arise mainly from 
idding an heraldic stamp, as an after-thought, to some design 


with which it does not fit in. 
The general ornamentation on 
the book-cover should properly 
pring from and form, as it 
framework to the 
armorial device itself, In this 
respe t the French binders have 


were, a 


shown a greater artistic sense 
Kenelish craftsmen, 
some of their most beautiful 
ind == luxurious bindings § dis- 


than our 


playing the armorial emblems 
in such a way as to suygyvest 
that they are the very keystone 
of the whole design. 
When we consider the vast 
number of books that have 
been written on artistic develop- 
ment of every kind in this 
country, it does seem strange 
that up till now no attempt had 
been made to produce a com 
prehensive work dealing with 
this interesting — branch of 
bibliography. It is stranger still 
when we remember the admit 
able example set many years 
ago by M. Guigard, whose 
* Nouvel Armorial du Biblio- 
phile” has for a long time 
now been the standard book of 
reference in connection with 
heraldic book-stamps in I’rance. 
In the circumstances the cordial 
thanks of all English book- 
lovers are due to Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, whose valuable 
work, ‘*English Heraldic 
Book-Stamps " (Constable), now 





published, fills 
what has long 





been an un- 
accountable 
gap in the 
history of 
British biblio- 
graphy. 

In an inter- 
esting intro- 
duction he 
gives a sum- 
mary of the 
subject from 
an historical 
point of view, 
full of details 
gathered from 
many sources, 
together = with 
a vast amount 
of heraldic in- 
formation on 
such coats - of - 
arms as_ are 
used on hooks. 
The body of 
the work is 
composed of 
nearly 300 
illustrations of 
British book-stamps coilected from the British Museum and 
other public or private libraries, each illustration being accom- 
panied by biographical particulars connected with the owner of 
the stamp. ‘The practice of impressing such devices on book- 
covers originated in this country towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. The finest examples are those which date 
from the two following centuries. ‘Towards the end of this 

period the growing popularity 
of the adhesive book-plate, or 
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HENRY ViIll.'s STAMP, LONDON, 1531, 








ex-libris, which has since become 
so common, led to a_ serious 
falling off in the use of book- 
stamps. Among the most inter- 
esting features of Mr. Daven- 
port’s book is the complete 
panorama it contains of the 
English coats-of-arms as_ they 
appear on the books of the 
Koyal Family in a continuous 
line from Henry VII. down 
to our present King. The 
designs of many of these are 





distinguished by artistic treat- 
ment of a high order. Among 
the best of them are those 


of Henry VII., Henry VIIL., 








Anne Bullen, Queen Elizabeth, 
James I. and James Il. That 


of the late Prince Consort is, 











Strange to say, perhaps more 
lacking in_ decorative effect 
than any other of the whole 
series. 

The book-stamp (see illus- 
tration) used by James II. 
when at St. Germains is re- 
markable for the omission from 
it of the coat of France, which 
was probably left out as an act 
of courtesy to Louis XIV. 
in return for his _ hospitality 
to the exiled English king. 
This modified coat-of-arms 
was subsequently adopted by 











JAMES I.'s STAMP ON RERUM ANGLICARUM ANNALES, LONDON, 1616, 


Queen Victoria in 1837. Another 
stamp shown lere, that of the 
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eighteenth Earl of Arundel, is 
the earliest known example .of 
an heraldic book-stamp used by 
an English subject. He was 
largely interested in the collec- 
tion of books, and profited by 
the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries in the early sixteenth 
century to add to his library at 
Nonsuch. 

Numerous as are the book- 
ciphers represented and described 
in Mr. Davenport's volume, the 
list is, as might be expected in 
a first attempt, by no means yet 
complete. The author, indeed, 
makes an appeal at the end of 
his introduction to librarians 



































and others to send him rubbings 
of any coats-of-arms on books 
that they know of, together with 
particulars of title and owner- 
ship. It is gratifying to think 
that he is determined to make his work a really comprehensive 
one, and so remove a reproach under which the history of 
English bibliography has been lying too long 


> 
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WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


FRESH-WATER SKALS. 

OST people who have fished in Scotland, Ireland and Scandinavia 
have had experience of seals in fresh or nearly fresh water. 
These marine mammals make 
periocical incursions into lochs 
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across from France, where it is in places fairly abundant. This is especially 
the case in the country between the departments of Marne and La Vendée, 
where these handsome birds are to be found between March and the middle 
or end of September. Spain is one of the European headquarters of this 
bustard, which is found also in some plenty in the South of Ltaly, the Balkan 


Peninsula, Greece, Turkey, the lower Danube country, and Southern 
Russia. Through Western Asia the little bustard extends as far 
as Turkestan, in winter migrating to the North-West Provinces 
of India. It is well known in North Africa, from Tunis to Morocco, 


but, curiously enough, is a somewhat scarce bird in 
cock bird gets up with noisy flight, but 
the hen bird lies close. This habit agrees 
with that of some of the other bustards, 
notably the b'ack and black and white 


kourhaans of South Africa. 


Egypt. The 


THE BLaAck TERN, 

Two years and a-half ago I saw black 
terns in some marsh country caused by a 
small river which flows into the Atlantic 
near Mogador, the most southerly of the 
Morocco coast towns. From that time I 
had not set eyes on one of these elegant 
birds until the other day, on the Sussex 
I saw one in immature plumage. 
Black terns are, alas, much less abundant 
in Britain than they used to be, and yet 
about a hundred years ago this tern bred 
commonly in the Fen country and in 
Norfolk, and was perfectly familiar to the East Anglian country people, 





Coast, 
TUDOR ROUSE ON A NEW TESTA- 

MENT OF THE URINCESS 
ELIZABETH, LONDON, 1532. 





and rivers connected with the 
sea in pursuit of 
They are especially fond of following the 
sea-trout during their autumn run, and kill 


salmonide. 


a good many of these fish, as well as grilse and 
brown trout, during these invasions. On an 
important salmon river like the ‘ay their 
depredations are much resented, and quite 
recently the syndicate owning the net fisheries 
on that river captured no less than 500 seals 
in three seasons. Fond though these animals 
are of pusiing into fresh water at certain 
seasons, they are essentially sea-faring mammals, 
and belong properiy to the fauna of the ocean, 
Chere is, however, one curious exception to this 
rule in the seal found in Lake Baikal, known to 
naturalists as Phoca sibirica, specimens of which 
have been recently procured by Dr. Charles 
Hlose during a journey on the Siberian Railway. 
I understand that these specimens are to 
make their appearance in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, where hitherto 
they have been unrepresented. The nearest 
ally of the Lake Baikal seal is the ringed 
seal (P. fcetida), a diminutive species, con- 
siderably smaller than our common seal. 








by whom it was known as the ‘Blue Darr.” Whatever may be the 
case elsewhere, it seems to me that this tern is now scarcer on the 
Sussex littoral than it was fifteen years ago. Even in spring, 
nowadays, when one might expect to see a few of these birds 
on migration, one rarely has the pleasure of noting — their 
arrival, One must suppose that each generation, as the black terns 
find the possibility of breeding in these 
islands more remote, they are less and 
—_———J 


less inclined to visit us. Romney Marsh 


was once a_ favourite breeding-ground of 
theirs, but 
Romney Marsh knows these interesting terns 
no more. To watch birds 
in anything like abundance at the 
them in the vast 


now, except as rare migrants, 


these breeding 
present 
day, one has to seek 
wet swamps of Holland, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Ilungary and elsewhere. The black tern 
has occasionally been reported 
from South Africa; the truth 
white-winged tern, which somewhat resembles 
it, is the bird met with. 
tern—sometimes called the white-winged black 
tern—does actually penetrate as far south 
in Africa as the Buchuana- 
land and black 
tern has never yet been identified, that I am 
Loango on the West 
white-winged 


(erroneously) 
being that the 


The white-winged 


Transvaal, 
Damaraland; the true 


aware of, much below 
Coast. The 
striking-looking bird, is a much 
than the black 
identified in 


tern, a very 
rarer British 
tern, and was 


these 


species 
apparently never 
before 1541. 


islands 


CROSSBILLS. 





Although crossbills are probably much more 





HARE 
A Southdowr shepherd told me a few days 
since that a day or two before he had come 
across a very young leveret, certainly not more 
than a fortnight old. Doe hares breed occasionally two or three ti mes in the 
season; but a leveret born in October, in such a wet season as the present, 
would have but a poor chance of reaching a sturdy adolescence. This has 
been, I am sorry to say, a bad season for hares, as it has been for partridges 
and pheasants, and hare-hunting will in consequence feel the effects. Only 
last week the Instow Beagles, which hunt between Bideford and Exmoor, 
killed four hares, some of them rather weakly, and picked up two dead 
ones, which seems to indicate that disease is appearing in that part of 
the country. In East Sussex, the Hailsham Harriers, whose territory is 
ordinarily extremely well stocked with this game, are finding considerable 
scarcity in places, and there are reports of disease in their marsh country. 
In a wet season like the present, hares are peculiarly liable to more than one 
form of disease. Of these, one is caused by a worm, known as the striped 
strongyle, which battens on the blood of the unfortunate animals and sets up 
a fatal epizootic complaint. Liver fluke also, from which sheep suffer so 
much in wet seasons, is common also among hares, and causes great mortality 
in bad years. The bodies of dead hares found in such seasons as the present 
ought to be carefully destroyed or, preferably, burnt. 


Reports, 


JAMES IS STAMP, 


LirtLe BusTARD IN SUSSEX. 


Early in October a little bustard was shot by a Sussex farmer at the 
western extremity of Pevensey Marsh. I believe it was mistaken for a 
miniature pheasant. When picked up it was seen to be of some species 
unknown to the gunner. It narrowly escaped the ignoble destiny of being 
cooked and eaten, but on second thoughts was sent to a local naturalist 
for preservation. Unlike the great bustard, which used to breed 
in these islands until a comparatively recent date, the little 
bustard is a mere casual wanderer, which comes to us usually towards the 
approach of winter. Probably the Sussex example recently killed came 


1683-85. 


STUWE 


MS, an undoubted 


common in this country and nest with us more 
frequently than 
fact that this is a 


ORDNANCE RULES; most people suppose, it is 
** crossbill 
year.” Fifty of these birds were seen during 
July in a Middlesex larch plantation, not very far from London, and these 
birds have been reported from othgr localities where they are not usually 
noted. The year 1791 was a great one for crossbills, as was 1521, During 
the incursion in the former year a bird-catcher at Bath took too pairs in 
June and July; of these the greater number were male birds, which the 
man sold for §s. apiece. 


catcher of 1791! 


Quite a good harvest this for the Bath bird- 
Even in Germany this year the increased migration of cross- 
bills is being noted. Numbers have appeared in the suburbs of Berlin and have 
manifested themselves to the puzzled occupants of villa gardens, 
in his excellent ‘* Deutschen Végel,” 


Friedrich, 
speaks of this, the common crossbill, as 
a constant lover of pine woods, of which its favourite varieties are Pinus 
abies and P. laricio. It breeds in the Hartz Mountains, the Thuringer Wald, 
the Silesian Mountains and in 
It nests also in the forests of Bohemia and 
tracts of South-West Germany and the Black 
both migratory and indigenous in Germany; but, as cold alone will not 
drive it from its usual haunts, one must suppose that, this vear, there must 
have been somewhere a considerable failure of pine cones, or the fruit has not 
yielded its normal supply of seed. 
Germany takes place in June and July, never later, The 
generally made at early morning, but occasionally also 
daytime, This, our most familiar British species (Loxia curvirostra), 
the commonest crossbill in Germany. In that country these 
birds nest at all times of the year—spring, summer, autumn and winter; 
and in fruitful pine years they frequently produce two broods. The nest is 
thickly made, so as to resist keen frost. In Bohemia there is a record 


Prussia, wherever the 
Franconia, in the forest 
Forest. This 


forests extend thickly. 


species is 


Friedrich says that the migration in 
flights are 
during the 


is also 


of a pair of these birds breeding in January and again in April. They 
must be hardy nestlings indeed to be able to withstand the rigours of a 
German winter! H. A. B. 
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S Mr. Rudyard Kipling avers that “ There are nine and 


2 


ixty ways of constructing tribal lays and every 
ingle one of them is right,” we may claim the like 


a 
I 


liberal choice in the constructing of homes. Thu 

much, indeed, needs to be admitted when we 

roach Home Place, for it does not fall readily into any 
defined architectural category. When a distinguished critic of 
the building arts leaves the library tor the drawing-board, 
expectation is aroused. Mr. Edward S. Prior has won a large 
reputation, and not in England alone, for his masterly exposition 
of the development of Gothic. When he falls to house-building 
e are entitled to look for the modern application of those 
principles which fhe has set out in so illuminating a way in his 
‘ listory of Gothic Art in England.” Nor are we disappointed, 
isan examination of the character of Home Place will show. 
It i vorth while considering what position this house takes 
in the history of modern architecture. We can safely say 


that no wave of architectural expression has created a_ larger 
tempest of controversy than that known as the Gothi 
Revival lor filty years and more the fight has raged, and 
too frequently the ink has been charged with vitriol. Ot 
ne thing, however, the observer may be sure—the fashion of 


imitating medizeval plans and details has gone forever. Ruskin’s 
plea for pointed ndows and his passionate protests against 

juare-headed openings are now regarded with a polite astonish- 
ment. ‘he Seven Lamps of Architecture have failed to illumine 
1 world which wise!y will have none of houses that ape the 





HOME PLACE, 
HOLT, 


Rev. F. M. MEYRICHK-JONES. 


—e - @ 2 





characteristics of medizwval churches. While, however, it is 
easy to see and to smile at the extravagances of the Revival, it 
would be foolish to deny the weight of its influence. Its general 
tendency was in the direction of freeing architecture from shackles 
which had been restraining originality of treatment without 
ensuring the breadth and balance and refinement of classical 
art. One aspect of the Revival we can remember only with 
distress and anger—its ruth!ess tampering with ancient buildings 
and fatuous satisfaction with the Victorian translations of the 
art which it made haste to destroy. Its good feature was the 
way it made people think about the qualities which built up 
the fabric of mediaval architecture. Whatever the excesses of 
the age of Restoration, it was then that people became familiar 
with the ideas of Gothic art. From this new knowledge large 


results were to follow. One of the shackles which fell away 
was the senseless devotion to symmetrical elevations, which 
determined the plan instead of evolving from it. Another 


was the fear of texture and colour, which led to a large devotion 
to masonry in its most polished form of ashlar and, in days of 
economy, to its imitation in cement and paint. Was it not 
Kepton who hated red brick because it set the landscape in 
a blaze? A third was a total ignorance of the right treat- 
ment of varying materials and forgetfulness of the traditions 
of English craftsmanship. It is very doubtful if the move- 
ment which took its greatest impetus from the massive genius 
of William Morris would have got under way with results 
so admirable to-day but for the Gothic Revivalists. Opinions 
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will differ as to the comparative merits of Pugin, Burges and 
thers, but not the least notable name among the Kevivalists is 
that of Butterheld, the architect of Keble College, Oxford. 


lo him must be attributed valuable achievement, for he did much 


upper layer of loam. Mr. Prior is a staunch protagonist in the 
demand that a building shall be racy of the soil it stands on. 
While this attitude does not stand in the way of importing such 
small quantities of material from outside districts as are needful 
to give a touch of variety, it stands firmly for a main construction 
which shall be purely vernacular. Flint and gravel were the 
local materials, and they postulated the use of concrete. This 
bias in favour of a material not usual for walling was emphasised 


for the restoration of red brick to its right position as an 


honourable material. This was part of his general devotion to 
many-coloured architecture and of his impatience of mere 


pvism Ilis strength lav in the freedom with which he 





nterpreted modern needs in thi 
leht of Gothic tradition. Such 
College 
Chapel could never be mistaken 


i building as’ Keble 


by the most ignorant for a work 
tf past days. Not for Butter 
held were the miles of thirteenth 
century mouldings with which 
Raphael Brandon covered his 
churches, and even the greatet 
learson his cathedral of Truro. 
lle had shaken off the dreary 
pirit of imitation which had 
uflocated so much of the Ke 
vival ; he spoke the old langu ie, 
but in phrases that marked his 
own abrupt personality. We 
have referred to Butterfield be 
cause he seems in some sort to 
be the artistic forbear of such 
The latter 
has shaken off the inessentials of 


workers as Mr. Prior. 


the Revival, but cleaves stead- 
fastly to those underlying ideas 
which are the essence of CGothn 
vork Mr. Prior has written 
that the generative principle of 
Gothic may perhaps be rightly, 
if roughly, generalised as 
his isa 
bald definition to explain the 


economy of material. 


frozen music of spire and pin- 
nacle and flving buttress. It 
none the less strikes at the root 
of the matter, if the great mass 
of mediaval work is considered 
as a complete expression of the 
building art of two centuries. 

\s we now come to the de- 
scription of Home Place, it will 
be seen that the building derives 
its character largely from this 
principle of economy of mate- 
rial The site was treeless, a 
simple turnip-field, and the soil 
chietly flints and gravel with ar 
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by another consideration. It was 
desired to furnish Home Place 
with a garden of such richness 
as would form a suitable setting 
for the house. The site was 
wind - swept and the soil not 
kindly. A sunk garden was in- 
dicated, and an acre was ex- 
cavated to a considerable depth. 
The materials so obtained were 
graded and used to build the 
house, the larger flints for the 
external facing of the walls, the 
smaller for’ the mass concrete, 
and the fine sand for mortar, 
while the rough gravel served 
for the roads and the fine for the 
paths. Everything found its use, 
and, in the result, not only did 
the terraces and garden take on 
an interesting shape, but a cheap 
construction was secured for the 
carcase of the house. 

Flint, as a building material, 
demands dressings, for it cannot 
be squared save at great cost, 
and then only in small pieces. 
Norfolk is, perhaps, the poorest 
county for building stone in 
ingland, for practically no- 
where, save in the west neat 
Sandringham, is there anything 
that can be used, for quoins 
and window dressings. [from 
that district, however, comes 
a stone of a fine’ golden 
brown. Though used in small 
quantities at Home Place, it 
has proved of great value in the 
colour scheme. Being a sand- 
stone, it is unsuitable for work 
of any fineness. Other dressings, 
therefore, were made of thin 
tile-bricks. The combination 
of flint and tile is the most 
characterisic feature of Norfolk 
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wall-building, and the county tradition was followed by roofing 
with pantiles. The tiles for roof and walls were supplied at 
first froma local brickyard, but material ran short, and to ensure 
a like admirable colour and quality the deficiency was made good 
from Cambridgeshire. In this matter of vernacular building, good 
principles must not be pressed unreasonably far. he main 
idea should be to use local materials where possible, but diffi- 
culties sometimes arise. In the neighbourhood of Holt the 
hand-made brick and tile are almost an unknown quantity. The 
machine-made brick is a useful enough thing for internal building, 
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but for facing work it lacks texture, has generally a poor and 
even colour, and is of a dreary regularity of shape and surface. 
In such a case it was obviously needful to seek elsewhere for 
tiles and bricks which would enable the Norfolk tradition of 
building to be realised. The folly in such a case would be to 
introduce a material which was foreign to the district. The 
result of Mr. Prior’s wise resolve to use the materials from the 
site for the main elements of his building was great economy. 
After adding the cost of the stone and tile-brick dressings, the 
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wall areas were built at about 25s. per cubic yard, a lower cost 
than would obtain with ordinary stock brickwork. Mr. Prior’s 
work is governed by his strong conviction that a house should 
not be a design but a building, conditioned not only by the needs 
of the "man who will live in it, but by the local expediencies of 
construction. From this follows the disregard of conscious 
styles and manners. The wisest way of building (so says Mr. 
Prior) is to use what is most economical in the neigh 
bourhood. Whether the building turns out pleasant and 
beautiful will depend on the common-sense and good feeling 
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of the man who devises their use. The one thing to be avoided 
is any capricious following of fashion, for it will destroy sincerity. 
This is the parti-pris of the artist, and the other side of the 


case needs to be borne in mind. There is a saying of burke’s 
to the effect that Art can never explain the means that make 
Art. He probably learnt this while he watched Reynolds 
in his studio and talked of such high matter Sir Joshua 


himself, when trying to explain what was the maiter with 
a picture, would snap his fingers at it and say it wanted 
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of seeming inpromising materials tile and a lime much 
co ete of thint reat ingenuity has been shown. Nowhere 
i is more evident than in the chimneys. The delightful 
ellect that Is given by carved ind moulded brick chimneys 
has here been secured by laying tile-bricks in lime mortar 
round a fireclay flue pipe withoul any cutting. This is an goes up. 
siltogether admirable device, and entirely successful. Though 


economy for the chimne 
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the whole. con- 
struction, walls, 
floors and even 
some parts of 
the roof are in 
concrete made 
of local lime and 
the material from 
the site. The 
organisation of 
the work was 
unusual, but of 
a kind often 
adopted by Mr. 
Prior, though it 
obviously throws 
on his shoulders a 
great additional 
burden of work. 
No contractor 
was employed. 
Mr. Blower, a 
local brick- 
layer, started the 
building, which 
Was soon taken 
over by Mr. 
Randall Wells, an 
architect of 


Mr. Prior. He 


acted as resident master of works, engaged workmen, bought 
materials and directed all methods of craftsmanship. ‘Too often 
in architect visits his work so rarely that the clerk of works is 
almost solely responsible for the spirit in which the building 


If he is a man of artistic judgment, he will be able to 


interpret the architect’s intentions as to the facing of brick- 
work, the surface of plaster or the way an oak beam is wrought. 
\ll these seem small points enough, but, as so much human 


but skin deep, so do qualities of texture 
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with steps in Hopton Wood stone up to the outer hall. From 
this the chief staircase leads, framed in massive oak with twisted 
balusters. The inside is seen at its finest in the hall, an obvious 
descendant of the feature beloved of our Saxon forbears. It has 
two great windows facing north and little openings by the fire- 
On the south is a fine gallery with a roof of simple 
Above it the corridor was open to the hall, but 


in building give or destroy that sense of vitality and thoughtful 
workmanship which illuminate the great work of past days. 
But it is time to forsake the spirit in which this notable building 
was conceived and built and come to the details. The plan is 
unusual and is devised to ensure the maximum of sunlight. Of 
its ten main faces, seven are bathed by the summer sun, as place. 
it works round from north-east to south-west. The splayed carpentry. 
inner walls of the garden front are a veritable sun trap. draughts are no respecters of fine conventions, and the opening 

It is the chief defect of this type of plan that it provides has now been glazed with old iron casements and leaded lights. 
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Perhaps the least successful room is the dining-room, which is a 
thought too studiously plain. ‘The mantel-piece is of Hopton 
Wood stone and the ceiling beams are of concrete reinforced with 


two V-shaped spaces. It is obviously inconvenient to utilise 
them for rooms, which would have useless and awkward corners. 








Mr. Prior gets over the difficulty by using both spaces for his 
staircases. It is certainly the best method, but it cannot be 
denied that the dignity one looks for in the staircase of a fine 
house is sacrificed to save the rooms. It is better so, but the 
exigencies of this plan, in many ways so delightful and inter- 
esting, do, in this respect, involve a choice of evils. The 
entrance is dignified and the doors open on to an octagonal lobby, 





iron rods—a flash of most modern construction. 

The dining-rcom opens by wide leaded window-doors on 
to the terrace, which forms an ideal outdoor meal-place. ‘The 
rooms upstairs have the delightful feature of windows of many 
aspects, the happy result of the highly irregular plan. [very 
where throughout the house is an air of sweetness, light and 
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low arched foun 
tains in the south 
retaining wall. 
ast and west are 
large pergolas with 
stout masonry 
columns anda 
wealth of trellis 
heavy with ivy and 
blazing in July 
with ramblers, and 
these their 
purpose in break- 
ing the north-eas' 

north-west 
winds. The gales 
blow so violently 
that but for well- 
thought-out pro- 
tection from them 
few plants would 
have grown satis- 
fac torily. The 
kitchen garden, 
stables and other 
outbuildings are 
a'l in accord with 
the main house, 
and we do not 
remember having 
seen conserva- 
tories more admir 
ably proportioned 
and pleasant- 
looking in their own right. The buildings in the stable-yard are 
thatched, but fire wreaked its vengeance on the like roofs of the 
lodges, which have now been pantiled. 

What finally is the impression we take from Home Place ? 
Certainly not of repose, rather of an abounding nervous vitality, 
of a restless aspiration that is impatient of accepted canons or 
conventions however gracious. Equally certainly Mr. Prior's 
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which are running in classic channels. There is a sentence from 
the works of Sir William Chambers, the architect of Somerset 
House, which might be quoted against Home Place: “A 
continuity of straight horizontal lines must constantly be aimed 
at: it being certain that whenever the idea of the spectator 1s 
forced to dance up and down, and hunt, if I may be allowed so 
to call it, 
an outline, 
the operation is 
always painful, 
and the images 


ior 


raised in the =a 7 
mind are / 
aiwavs cCon- 


fused.” This 
is, of 
an extreme 
statement of the 
case for classic 


course, 
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one of the finest of London’s buildings, but it is worth quoting as 
showing the extreme end of the scale which has such work as 
Home Place at the other end. 

It will readily be admitted that the broken lines of the 
mass, the riotous variety of roof-line, dormer, 
and texture, raise in the mind images most diverse; but 
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in a pattern of squares, with cold grey and slaty blue stone that 
IS In pleasant contrast with the warmer Colours above, while the 
luxuriant climbing things afford a mantle of green which softens 
the whole effect. In the recent article in Country Lire on 
Little Thakeham, that house was compared with a Quakeress, 
austerely beautiful in her rich and grey attire; an appealing 
picture. If another writer may pursue the metaphor, Home 
Place suggets rather a vivacious maiden clad in_ brilliant 
colours. Perhaps she is a little the hoyden, but she delights 
us by her strong vitality. Her very exuberance may jar on 
elder nerves, but we are none the less conscious of tresh- 
ness and beauty. W. 


THE WILD BIRDS OF: 
SHOREDITCH. 


T might be May Morning in Elysium, judging from the 
sounds. Asa matter of fact, it is the corner of Sclater 
Street, Shoreditch, the appointed Sabbath rendezvous of 
the East Ind bird-fanciers. The corner house is a_ bird 
shop; grey parrots form a vociferous lintel to the door ; 

tiers of canary cages block the windows. In the shop, thus 
screened from the gaze of the curious, the flaming plumage ot 
a magnificent macaw glows against the darkness of a cave-like 
recess, in which a hutchful of thrushes is framed between a 
peregrine falcon above and a family of ravens below. There is 
an overllow meeting of sulphur-crested cockatoos on the stair- 
case, and budyrigars, Java sparrows, waxbills and a host of 
smaller try ooze out of the bedroom windows to add their 
voices to the babel of melody which arises from the crowded 
street, to flood the sunlit air above the squalid housetops. 
In this mingled song chaffinches have preponderance, but 
goldfinches and linnets run them close, and here and there 
may be heard the “ Fear, fear, fear” of a captive lark, or a 
yellow-hamme rs oft-repeated request for “* A little bit of bread, 
and no cheese.” 

“Sounds like Eppin’ Forest of a Sunday afternoon, don't 
it?” says a gentleman with a conspicuously musical goldfinch 
tied up in a black handkerchief. ‘The crowd thickens, each man 
carrying his little cage or two discreetly veiled under his arm, for 
these men take their birds about as they would their pipes, even 
to work on a weekday where it is allowed. The birds call to 
each other, singing loud challenges. It seems strange to hear so 
much bird music and see never a feather except of the gay- 
plumaged foreigners about the shop. 

Ihe clocks creep slowly round to the mystic hour of one, 
and the men saunter off, most of them making their way toa 
neighbouring public-house, which from long association they 
have come to regard as their Sunday club. As the hour strikes 
they enter. The etiquette of the place requires that chaffinches 
stay downstairs in the bar, but goldfinches and linnets go 
upstairs. The house is old and low-ceiled. The darkness of the 
bar is full of the twinkle of glasses and pewters, and the chaffinch 
fanciers inst intly form a barrier round the counter. 

Upstairs a long room, lit at either end with large windows, 
stretches the whole depth of the house. Round the walls 
are ranged cases of stuffed fish. Over the piano is a group of 
sea-birds, from the centre of which an immature herring-gull 
keeps an eye upon a well-set-up bull-terrier over the door, for 
which dog, alive, rumour says mine host once refused a hundred 
guineas. The landlord, with the modesty of the really great, 
only lays ¢ laim to eighty. 

Ihe bare floor and wooden tables of this upper room are 
spotless. The low ceiling and walls reflect the mellow light that 
streams through the open windows. Above the benches which 
line the walls are nails, on some of which are already hanging 
tiny cages containing goldfinches or linnets. The men come up 
in twos and threes, group themselves at the tables and give their 
orders. Then they untie their birds, select nails and hang them 
up. Somebody has tied another bull-terrier to a table leg at the 
further end of the room, and at every fresh arrival his owner and 
party call out in chorus admonitions to “ Mind the dog!” to 
which the dog also adds ferocious injunctions to “ Mind!” A 
one-eyed blacksmith, accompanied by a plethoric black and tan 
terrier bitch, wanders round the room greeting his friends 
and criticising the birds. He appears to be an authority. 
Someone invites him to have a drink, and they share a large 
tankard. The plethoric one clambers on to her master’s knee 
and fixes him with a frog-like stare. “She's a ter’ble fighter, 
she is,”’ he says affectionately, and the Ter’ble One gives a snort, 
that would have made a pug blush for her. The room is full of 
the singing of birds. There is little talking, and that in 
undertones. Two friends have hung their linnets up on 
either side of the fireplace, and are sitting apparently lost in 
thought beneath them. In reality each is listening attentively 
to his own bird, to see how he takes the challenges of the other. 
A man comes in with a goldfinch which he places on the piano, 
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and goes over to the other side of the room. When the dog has 
retired under the table again, goldie looks out. 

“ Che-e-ep,” he remarks, cocking his head and listening. 

‘** Che-e-ep,” says another goldie near by. 

“Sip, sip-si-withy,” states Number One, loudly. 

‘« Sip, sip-chiy-si-woder,” says Number Two. That is gold- 
finch language, a language invented by the fanciers and 
religiously adhered to from time immemorial. The bird thinks 
he has advanced an unanswerable argument. Not a bit of it. 

“ Sipy-sip-si-withy,” insists Number One. 

“Sipy-sip . . . and then they go for each other. 

Number One’s owner appears to have forgotten his bird, 
but above the score of singers around he hears him challenging 
his neighbour, hustling him into false finishes of his staves, and 
stopping him in the middle of them, and the nervous “ twe-e-e-e” 
of the vanquished, as he gives in, is very sweet to him. He 
ties up his triumphant bird and goes out. 

This room is a sort of training school for competition birds. 
Here they go over the course, as it were, and get accustomed 
to singing before strangers and against any bird that may be put 
up; for the bird that is an excellent singer at home will not do 
credit to his owner in public unless he has been accustomed to 
singing under any conditions, and some birds are never any good 
at competitions, owing to lack of courage. In comes a little old 
man, with bright blue eyes and a fringe of white whisker under 
his chin, who receives unanimous greetings. Report says that 
he is the oldest bird-catcher in London, though he has done 
nothing in that way just lately. 

“What wi’ the p’lice, and the birds bein’ drove out so 
fur by buildin’, ‘tain’t worth it.” He knows the lore of the 
captive bird fron A to Z and proceeds to expatiate upon his 
favourite theme. ‘The best birds, in his opinion, are “ peg birds ” ; 
that is, this season’s cocks which have been decoyed on to limed 
twigs or pegs. Next come “ flight birds,” caught during the 
autumn in clap-nets and ready to sing in the following spring. 
Lastly come “ branchers,” or fledgelings, just out of the nest and 
taking eight or nine months to mature. Newly-caught birds are 
only worth from 4d, to 6d. each, but later on they often change 
hands at 7s. 6d. and tos., and a champion goldtinch has been 
known to fetch £10. The competitions are not to see which 
bird will sing most variations, but which will repeat most 
complete staves, or “ changes,” as they are called, in a given 
time, usually ten minutes to fifteen minutes. A goldfinch has 
two changes: (1) “ Sipy-sip-si-withy,” (2) “Sip, sip-chiy-si- 
woder.”” A lark has only one: “Fear, fear, fear, wee-e-e-e, 
chow”; but larks have gone out of favour owing to their size, 
and never compete nowadays, their place having been taken 
by the more compact linnet. 

A chaffinch must have at least three changes, and one 
celebrated brancher had eleven, some of which he had picked 
up, no doubt, from other birds. This finch once scored two 
hundred and sixty-seven complete changes in ten minutes, 
and scores of over two hundred are not uncommon. When 
allowance is made for a _ certain number of incomplete 
changes and bad endings this 1s a wonderful feat. But 
the most wonderful thing of all is that expert judges can 
te | from a note or two the exact district from which a 
bird comes. 

‘There is a Loughton bird,” says the old man. And so 
it was, caught on the outskirts of Epping Forest. The 
Loughton chaffinch’s song is: (1) ** Scheewoder,” (2) “ Chock- 
wider,” (3) “Joe dear”; but the Chigwell chaffinch, not 
tive miles away, says: (1) ** Peweeder,” (2) “ Chockwider,” 
(3) “Chewoder”; nd the Epsom bird says: (1) “ T'woksas- 
my-dear,” (2) “ Twilly-kiss-my-dear?” (3) ‘“ What-what’s- 
to-wear ?” 

Nearly all chaflinches intersperse other changes with these, 
such as: “ Ching, ching, ching,” “* Pots-o’-beer,”’ “ Chockwoder,”’ 
and the bird is usually known by the call which he most 
affects. A “ Pots-o’-beer bird” might puzzle a member of the 
Ornithological Society, but it would be perfectly intelligible to 
Bethnal Green. 

The best change for a linnet to start with is “ Tollick-a- 
weick,”” which in some districts becomes “ Tollick-i-i-kwi-i.” 
This is followed by “ Tourette, toweet,”’ ‘Chow, chow, chow, 
tollick-a-weick.” The best linnets come from Cambridgeshire, 
and, as a rule, the redder the bird’s crest the finer his song. No 
incomplete change is allowed to score in competition, nor is one 
with a false ending—known as a “ Kiss Joe.” 

Such are the traditions of bird-fancying, and the upholders 
thereof are drifting away to their Sunday dinner ere the old 
bird-catcher finishes expounding them with old age’s invariable 
lament. 

“Times ain't what they was,” he says. “The p'lice stops 
everything nowadays, even the bird-singing. They ses it 
leads to bettin’! But lor’! men will bet, an’ it seems to me 
it’s better to hev the price of a pint on a bird what's yer 
own than on a ‘orse you'll never set eyes on.” In this 
quiet, sunny room, where the linnets twitter on the walls 
and the Ter’ble One ‘crambling on the table licks the old 
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man’s face, there does not seem to be anything very criminal 
in bird-fancying. : 

There are no weekly competitions yet at this house, for the 
season is barely begun, but at a little place off the Mile Ind 
Road a pair of chaffinches are coming down this evening for a 
friendly contest. At eight o'clock a room is cleared for them. 
A bright fire burns upon the hearth, before which a long deal 
table is drawn up. The competitors enter with their wrapped-up 
birds. The timekeeper takes his place at the table with a chalker 
at either side. A checker stands behind the timekeeper and the 
referees sit opposite the chalkers. Silence reigns in the room; 
even smoking is forbidden. 

* Thirty seconds,” warns the timekeeper. ‘“ Fifteen seconds. 
Five seconds. Birds on the nail. Go.” And the owners, a 
fireman and a labourer, retire to the other end of the room. The 
birds hung above the fireplace are slow at starting. Then one 
chirps. The other replies. “Sweeting” this is called, and it 
does not count. The fireman’s bird wakes up. 

“ Kiss me dear,” he calls. His chalker scores on the table. 

*“ Chee woder,” sings the chaffinch, and another mark goes 
to his account. 

* Twilly - kiss- my -dear?"’ replies the labourer’s bird at 
last, and a score goes to him. Now they are fairly started, 
and the scores go down thick and fast, while the time- 
keeper records the passing minutes also on the table. Now 
and then a referee puts a mark down meaning that he 
does not think the chalker’s record fair, and at the end 
the referee’s marks are deducted from the chalker's total. 
lhe ten minutes are almost up. The labourer’s bird, having 
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RINCE ITO, the great statesman and unselfish patriot 
whose death at the hands of an assassin has called 
forth a world-wide expression of regret and sympathy, 
was in large measure the creator of Japan as we know 
it to-day. He was one of the more prominent among 

the half-hundred far-seeing men who, inspired by the highest and 
most chivalrous ideals, planned successfully to extricate their 
country from its hermit-like 
isolation and enable it to take 
its proper place in the comity 
of nations as a World-Power. 
The mission of modernising 
Japan, self-imposed upon him- 
self and his colleagues, involved 
the overthrow of a feudal system 
largely and curiously resembling 
that of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The story of how sucha 
momentous change was effected 
is full of romance and stirring 
incident and picturesque colour. 
But perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary feature in the marvellous 
development brought about by 
the constructive statesmanship 
of Ito and his friends is to be 
found in its relation to time. 
When it is remembered how 
many centuries passed before 
our own scientific methods of 
work, conditions of social life 
and our present system of 
government were evolved from 
medieval laws and customs, the 
contrast between their slow and 
gradual growth and the _ pro- 
gressive changes of a similar 
character which have taken 
place in Japan within the 
memory of many living men 
seems little short of miraculous. 

Ito was himself a samurai, 
one of the feudal soldiers whose 
position was almost precisely 
the equivalent of that of the 
English men-at-arms, the bow- 
men and yeomen who fought 
at Cressy, at Poitiers and 
at Agincourt. His youthful 
services were rendered to 
Chosiu, the feudal baron or 
Daimio of Nagato, whose ances- 
tors at one time had held in fief 
nearly all that part of the main 
island of Hondo which stretches 
westward {from Kobe along Serbert G. Ponting. 
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fallen behind, has pulled up once more, but the fireman's has 
taken to unfinished changes and “ Kiss Joes.” Even so he only 
wants nine more to complete seven-score changes, but he is 
getting tired and his opponent is only three changes behind him. 
Twice the leader scores, and then his chalker marks a fault too 
quickly. The referee records a counter-balance, and the chalket 
scowls. One minute is left. The birds score together, and then 
in reply to each other, and now the labourer’s bird is only one 
behind. It is a curious thing to see all these rough working-men 
in this littlke East End public-house, their eyes fixed on the 
two atoms who face each other on the wall, their ears 
intent on listening for a wild bird's song. Everyone in 
the room knows how the score’ stands, and the excitement 
can be felt. One bird wants six, the other five to complete 
seven-score changes. 

“© Chuck woder ” they challenge each other. 

“Chuck woder, twilly-kiss-my-dear,” sings the labourer's 
pet. 

“Time,” calls the judge, and neither hasattained the desired 
score, but it has been a very even match between two good birds. 
The labourer lifts the vanquished competitor gently off the 
nail. ‘The fireman wraps the winner (by one) in the inevitable 
black handkerchief, and, flushed with the excitement of a narrow 
victory, gives vent to his feelings. 

‘“*| dive fer this ‘ere chaffinch,” he announces to the con- 
gratulatory company. “I'd sooner lose my right ‘and 
than ’im.” 

** Chuck woder ” warbles the chaflinch, sleepily. 
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the northern shores of the inland sea to the Straits of 
Siminosaki. It was this Daimio, secure as he fancied himsel! 
to be in the possession of a large and well - armed legion 
of retainers, who, in spite of the entreaties of Ito and 
another samurai—who had been abroad and were impressed 
with the futility of opposing the media#val armaments of the 
Japanese to the artillery of the Europeans resolved on braving 
the power of this country and 
other foreigners. The _ result 
was the bombardment = and 
destruction of his fortifications 
at Siminosaki in September, 
1864, and the opening of the 
inland sea to Westein com- 
merce. A samurai who was 
present at Siminosaki told me 
that in their hearts’ they 
never hoped to defeat the allie 
squadrons, but simply wished 
to show the Western strangers 
that they were not afraid of 
them, and his view of the mattet 
is fully borne out by the 
character of his countrymen. 

But Chosiu and other of the 
Daimios who had come into con- 
flict with Europeans and tested 
their power learnt a lesson of 
which they were not slow to take 
advantage. They decided that 
the time had arrived to place the 
Mikado and his Ministers in 
actual power, and arrayed their 
forces against the Shogiin, 
who, by reason of his office, 
had usurped authority, and 
had hitherto been treated by 
the foreigners as the actual ruler 
of Japan. During the struggle 
which now took place between 
these opposed parties, both had 
recourse to the weapons forged 
in tne West. But in the end 
the partly of progress prevailed, 
and the Civii War terminated 
with the defeat of the Shogiin’s 
troops at the battle of Fushimi 
in January, 1868. From that 
sanguinary battle dawned the 
liberal and progressive policy 
which has made Japan what 
iL 1S. 

It was not many months 
after the battle of Fushimi that I 
was privileged to visit Japan, 


Copyright and to see it as it was before 
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had already put 
on a thin veneer 
of Western civi- 
lisation. One 
wished for a closer 
knowledge of the 
interesting and 


\Vestern manners 
and methods had 
verlaid and in 
large measure 
obliterated its 


ancient and | 


ture que chata 
teristics. The rei unsophisticated 
of progress had natives further 


afield, their man- 
ners and customs, 
and the life on 
the highways and 
byways, with its 
novelty of fascinat- 
ing contrast and 
kaleidoscopic 
colouring. Thus 
at different times, 
and in company 
with one or two 
friends, I visited 
many of the inland 
towns, including 
Kioto, the ancient 
capital, took long 
walks among the 
rural villages far 
away from. the 
beaten track, and, 
of course, went 


commenced, 
foreignel!l had 
been admitted to 
intercourse and 

aL few privi 
leved strangers had 
been granted per- 
mission to travel 
beyond the limits 
of the ports ope | 


al 


by treaty Dut ve RQ 


) even al ew 4 









mes iniand it Was 
necessary to obtain 





passports, and to 
ramble uncon 
trolled was strictly 
prohibited. Lhe 
cesire to do sod, 
moreover, was 


balanced by the 





leeling of uncer 
tainty with regard to the top of 
to the conduct Fusivama, that 
the disbanded snow-capped cone 
ldiery and the “erbert G. Ponting GEISHA DANCING. Copyright. the pictorial repre- 
lawless ronins, sentation of which 
who were still in many parts of the country a menace to the everybody now sees on porcelain and lacquer, on screen 
Western stranger. There was, however, so much that was and tan and saki-bowl. 
strange and fascinating about these amiable people and their It was on one of these occasions that I witnessed the 
delightful and smiling country, that one could not be deterred by never-to-be-forgotten spectacle of a great feudal chief passing 
difficulties, either in the way of proper authorisation, or fear of on his way along the Tokaido, or main road of Japan, 
the outlaws. The desire to become acquainted with that ot to his fortalice, with all his retinue, just as some distinguished 
which the accounts were so mythical, meagre and marvellous, English nobleman may have journeyed along the high- 
was overwhelming. lt was not enough merely to walk way in Plantagenet times to his castle. We had been 
through the suburbs of the treaty ports, the people of which travelling along the smooth, level highway to our destination, 
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between hedges laden with azaleas and camellias, getting 
iwwain a vlimpse of the rice-fields, looking green and gold 

in the sunshine, and then of gardens strangely fashione l, full of 
curious trees and Silvery streams, with houses of qu unt shape in 
ubberies. The varied colour and freshness of the scene, with 
the traffic and movement on the road, were always bright and 
pleasing. Countrymen in long h winging robes of grass and grass hats 
nape like a mushroom, horses laden with bales of mer« handise, 
porters carrying their goods at either end of a long bamboo, and 


here and there someone of higher distinction in a canjo or sedan 
chair, his bearers clad in short blue jackets and tight trousers, 
came trotting along through the dust. Now, however, we were 
upproaching the end of our journey, and just below an outlying 
pur of the hills lay our goal, a feudal stronghold surrounded by 
jueer-shaped houses. From the wide and open road we gota 
lovely view. With undulating slopes, where every foot of ground 


was under cultivation, the hills rose from the valley, through 


which a mountain torrent rushed. On the other bank lay the 
erim fortress, with oddly-peaked roofs, no doubt a formidable 
stronghold in the days gone by. There were a moat and 


drawbridge, tall, perpendicular walls of stone, wooden gates, 


~ eee 
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secured with heavy iron hinges and bolts, a guardhouse, huge 
lanterns, and the tori, for the sacred birds. 

Though somewhat tired, we delayed our steps to watch 
the people holding festival in the grounds of a_ neighbouring 
temple. Our delight in the waxworks, conjurers and other 
attractions was, however, suddenly terminated by our guide, who 
explained that for our own safety we must get out of the way, as 
the Daimio was rapidly approaching. Hurrying along,we reached 
a two-storeyed building, with gable ends and eaves shaped like 
Scandinavian ski, and, taking off our travel-stained boots, we 
passed through a sliding paper door into the tea-house. Here, 
from a safe coign of vantage and out of sight ourselves, we 
watched the passing of the feudal lord. 

First came swilt outrunners, principally clothed in tattooed 
figures of dragons, enchanted groves and mythical battle scenes, 
their only articles of attire a strip of blue cloth wound around 
the loms and straw sandals; these wiry fellows cleared the way, 
the people reverently kneeling on the edges of the sidewalks, 
their faces pressed down upon the backs of their hands. Then came 
the cavalry, man and horse clad in complete suits of defensive 
armour, the knights of ancient chivalry. These and the high 
officials that followed them had thei breastplates ot loose jac kets, 
like the surcoats of old, emblazoned with their family insignia. 
Next there passed by a body of toot soldiers, in jack and morion, 
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with the baron’s crest or cognisance embroidered on the back and 
front of the former. The horsemen were armed with lances or 
halberds, the foot soldiers with bows and arrows, but all carried 
two swords, some of them of enormous length. The swaggering 
air with which they carried themselves denoted that they belonged 
to the military caste of samurai. Many a flag and pennon, too, 
floated aloft. After the foot soldiers the baron and his family went 
by in norimons—lacquered sedan chairs gorgeously painted and 
ornamented, and closed in with curtains of bamboo work. The 
personal retinue of the noble was around him, and apparently 
included falconers, jugglers and jesters, for some were dressed in 
coats of many colours, while others carried implements denoting 
their calling. After the norimons, pack-horses, with large 
lacquered boxes containing furniture or clothing, and then came 
more soldiers, bristling with arms and with their lord’s crest on 
shield, coat, or helm. It wasas if we had been taken back to the 


twelfth or thirteenth century in our own history. But no sooner 


was the procession past, than once more the pecple—men, women 
and children—thronged the streets. Shopkeepers and country- 
folk in town for the festival, who alike a moment before had been 
on their hands and knees gasping out breathless expressions of 
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welcome tothe most honourableand august personage to whom they 
owed allegiance, now mingled in the crowd. Such were the sights 
and scenes of Old Japan when Ito was a samurai. Cc. N. EK. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THIEVES. 
N a country like England, where there is no public body like the 
French Academy to check the misuse of language, it is curious to 

notice how many of the changes in the meaning of words spring 

from the criminal classes. I thought of this the other day when 
listening to the trial of a gang of young thieves. Brisk, resolute 
ruffians they were, under-sized, yet strongly built, like many of the 
floating population of the East End. The spectacle to me was a novelty ; 
but I thought, if Fate had made me a lawyer, what a delightful pastime 
it would have been to have noticed day by day the forms of speech which 
are natural to these people. Indeed, they know no other. Slang is an 
affectation on the part of the well-to-do, and used as a rule to give 
piquancy to ordinary conversation. With thieves it is the mother tongue, and 
I noticed that when they found out that the word or term was unfamiliar to 
others they were very reluctant to use it again. For example, one used the 


sé 


phrase ‘*‘nobbally shop.” The expression may possibly be old, but it was 
unfamiliar to the judge, and, as far as one could see, to everybody 
else in court except a detective, who explained that it meant an 
old curiosity shop, and in his further statement, ‘‘old curiosity shop” 


it was in the mouth of the prisoner. Nothing could persuade him to say 
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**nobbally shop” again, But it is rather in the adaptation of old words to new 
meanings that the thief excels than in the invention of new vocables. ‘* He 
twisted us,” was used over and over again by a witness giving evidence for 
himself and referring to a confederate who had cheated him. Evidently he 
knew no other word for ‘*‘cheated” but ‘‘ twisted,” and at least a dozen 
times used the same phrase: ‘* He twisted us.” ‘‘Do” among thieves is a 
maid of all work, ‘* Will you be one in doing a house ?” was the invitation 
to a burglary. ‘*Can you do a gold chain ?” was the request preferred by a 
thief to a companion, whose business in thus co-operating was to dispose 
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of the stolen property. ‘* He’d done us” may be considered the equivalent 
of ** He’d twisted us.” In the days of the Artful Dodger thieves had a lingo 
of their own especially designed to cloak what they said from undesirable 
outsiders, It was ina measure similar to the language which the gipsies used to 
nurse carefully, but the town thief, like the modern Romany, has lost this piece 
of erudition through neglect ; probably they found that the jargon did not serve 
anyuseful purpose. At anyrate, itis a question whether George Borrowhimself, 
were he alive, could discover half-a-dozen of the wandering people who talk the 


language that he, in his time, was at such pains to learn. SPECTATOR, 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

T is to be hoped that the time will come when the auto- 
biography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B., edited by 
his wife, Dorothy Stanley (Sampson low, Marston and Co.), 
will be published in cheap form and placed in all public 
libraries, charity schools and other places where it can be 

read by the poor and friendless and outcast of the world. It !s 
a story calculated to thrill the most unfortunate child with hope 
and resolution. Not the most forsaken had ever a harder fight, 
or could have come out of it more victoriously. ‘This was his 
own view. In Lady Stanley’s preface, the following passage 
from one of her husband's letters is quoted : 

Just endeavour to imagine yourself in personal view of all the poor boys 
in these islands, English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish, and also all the poor 
boys in Canada, the States and our Colonies; regarding them as we regard 
those in the schools we visit in Lambeth, or at Cadoxton, we would see 
some hundreds, perhaps thousands, to whom we would instinctively turn, and 
wish we had the power to say something that would encourage them in 
their careers. 

That is just how I feel. Not all who hear are influenced by precept, 
But as I am not singular 
in anything that I know of, there must be a goodly number of boys who 


and not all who see, change because of example. 


are penetrable, and it is for those penetrable intelligences, and assimi- 
lative organizations, that I would care to leave the truthful record 
of my lile. For I believe the story of my eflorts, struggles, suffering, 
and failures, of the work done, and the work left undone—I believe this 
story would help others. If my life had been merely frivolous, a life of 
purposeless drifting, why, then silence were better, But it has not been 
so, and therefore my life can teach some lessons, and give encouragement 
to others. 

What, then, were the difficulties against which this strong, 
proud and resolute man had to fight? They were, in the first 
place, poverty; in the second, lack of friends; and in the third, 
that bar sinister for which a child has to suffer though he be 
not responsible for it. Practically speaking, he was fatherless 
in both senses in which that word is used. His father died 
within a few weeks after he was born, and probably would not 
have recognised him had he lived. 

One of the first things I remember is to have been gravely told that I 

had come from London in a band-box, and to have been assured that all 
babies came from the same place. It satisfied my curiosity for several years 
as to the cause of my coming; but, later, I was informed that my mother 
had hastened to her parents from London to be delivered of me; and that, 
after recovery, she had gone back to the Metropolis, leaving me in the charge 
of my grandfather, Moses Parry, who lived within the precincts of Denbigh 
Castle. 
Until he was twelve years old he never saw his mother. At 
that period of his life Francis, the keeper of the workhouse, 
came up to him and, pointing out “a tall woman with an oval 
face and a great coil of dark hair behind her head,” asked if be 
knew her, and, receiving a negative reply, retorted, ‘* What, do 
you not know your own mother?” This mother was the youngest 
daughter of Moses Parry, at one time a rich man, but who had 
come down in the world. She went to service in London and 
there proved herself “a graceless and thoughtless creature” by 
bringing three children into the world, of whom Stanley was 
one. John Rowlands, as Stanley was originally called, was first 
given over to the care of his grandfather, but after that 
boarded out with an aged couple, as is so often the fate of similar 
children. The usual result followed. A dispute over money 
took place and he was placed in the St. Asaph Workhouse. He 
gives a lurid account of life there in the middle of last century. 
There is such a touching childishness about the incident that 
procured him his first flogging that we must quote it. It occurred 
on a Sunday evening. Francis was reading aloud the forty-first 
chapter of Genesis before sending the children off to sleep. It 
contains much about Joseph, and 


in order to test our attention, he suddenly looked up, and demanded of me 
who it was that had interpreted the dream of the King. With a proud 
confidence I promptly replied : 

* Jophes, sir.’ 

*Who ?’ 

* Jophes ! sir.’ 

* Joseph, you mean.’ 

* Yes, sir, Jophes.’ 

Despite his repeated stern shouts of ‘‘ Joseph” I as often replied 
** Jophes,” wondering more and more at his rising wrath, and wherein lay 
the difference between the two words 


He grew tired at last, and laying hold of a new birch rod he ordered me 
to unbreech, upon which I turned marble-white, and for a moment was as 
one that is palsied, for my mind was strugeling between astonishment, terror, 
and doubt as to whether my ears had heard aright, and why I was chosen to 
be the victim of his anger. My hesitation increased his wrath, and while I 
was suill inwardly in a turmoil he advanced upon me and rudely tore down my 
nether garments and administered a forceful shower of blows, with such 
thrilling effect that I was bruised and bloodied all over, and could not 
stand for a time. During the hour that followed I remained as much per- 

“ 


plexed at the difference between ‘* Jophes ” and Joseph ” as at the peculiar 


character of the agonising pains | suffered. 


We cannot stay here to condense the description given of the 
utterly miserable and soul-destroying life in the workhouse of 
that day, the hard tasks set to the children, the brutal punish- 
ment, the insutficient food and the abominable atmosphere. Nor 
can we in detail go into the circumstances in which young 
Rowlands quarrelled with the authorities, almost committed 
murder, in his stern self-defence, and finally escaped. It 
was only at first to experience that cold discouragement 
which the world extends to those who are on its lowest 
level. Ile experienced a_ bitter rebuff from such relatives 
as he approached, and as a butcher’s boy and cabin boy he 
met, as the homely saying has it, with more cuffs than 
halfpence. The turn of Fortune’s wheel came when he met 
Mr. Stanley. Utterly penniless, he was seeking work in New 
Orleans, when he came across “a gentleman of middle age 
seated in front of No. 3 store and reading a newspaper.” He 
proved to be one of those who do not turn away from distress 
and misfortune, and, in short, gave the boy a start. Many 
entertaining anecdotes are related about this period, but we 
cannot stop to quote any of them just now. The end of it was 
that Mr. Stanley, at the suggestion of his wife, adopted Kowlands 
as his son, and told him ‘In future you ave to bear my name, 
“ Henry Stanley.”’ Vhe worthy man, having thus spoken, dipped 
his hands in a basin of water and, making the sign of the Cross 
on his forehead, went seriously through the formula of baptism. 
But Mr. Stanley died suddenly in 1861, and the young man 
was adrift again. The next stage in his career was a period 
of six years’ soldiering. The reason of his enlistment will 
appear droll to readers of to-day, although he took it very 
seriously at the time: 
About this time | received a parcel which | hall-suspected, as the 
address was written in a feminine hand, to be a token of some lady’s regard ; 
but, on opening it [ discovered it to be a chemise and a petticoat, such asa 
negro lady’s-maid might wear. I hastily hid it from view, and retired to the 
back room, that my burning cheeks might not betray me to some onlooker 
In the afternoon, Dr. Goree called, and was excessively cordial and kind, 
Ile asked me if I did not intend to join the valiant children of Arkansas to 
fight? and I answered * Yes.’ 
We have dwelt on this portion of Stanley's life because the 
more glorious portion of it is familiar to all. ‘The commission 
he received from Mr. Gordon Bennett, his early travels in South 
Africa, his discovery of Livingstone, and his assumption of the 
task that that apostolic traveller had taken upon himself, are 
oft-told tales that fully deserve the repetition they have received. 
One point only do we wish to dwell on here, and_ this 
is his marriage with Lady Stanley. Some particulars, not in 
the book, have been communicated to the Western Mail. 
Dorothy Tennant was the daughter of the late Charles Tennant 
of Cadoxton Lodge, Vale of Neath, Glamorgan. Her first 
meeting with Stanley took place in 1885, after he had discovered 
Livingstone. At that jeriod, it will be remembered, the 
death of Gordon had raised national indignation to its highest 
point, and Gladstone, wishing to talk the matter over with 
somebody who knew Africa, sought for an interview with 
Stanley. The statesman was a close personal friend of Miss 
Dorothy Tennant and a constant visitor at her parents’ London 


house. In order to gratify his wish Mrs. Tennant 
induced Sit Edwin Arnold of the Daily Zelegraph 
to convey to Stanley an invitation to dinner for the 
purpose of meeting Gladstone. This was the beginning 


of an intimacy which ripened in 1886, when Sir William 
McKinnon invited Mrs. Tennant and her daughter to go 
yachting with himself and Stanley off the West Coast of 
Scotland. Shortly after Staniey started on his expedition through 
Darkest Airica to relieve Emin Pasha, and returning in 18809, 
married Miss Tennant int8go. That the union was a happy one 
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will be apparent to every reader of this volume. In the editing 
of it the touch of a loving hand is constantly visible, and also, 
we may add, the evidence of fine literary tact and judgment. 
No more satisfactory biography has appeared for a long time, 
and, as we have said, the young will read it to the stimulation of 
their hope and energy. 


, 7 i a) , ‘y> : 
MAGAZINES OF THE MONTH. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 

ONE of the most important urticles in the MNineseenth Century is the 
presentation of the case of Francisco Ferrer, by M. Alired Naquet, who 
takes the view that ‘‘he never committe the crime of which he is accused. 
In striking him down his enemies have struck down an innocent man. 
I am convinced of his innocence. Convinced, did Isa.? It is not mereiy 
conviction, it is certitude.” He paints the martyr of Barcelona in very 
beautiful colours, as one who spent his income, and even his capital, 
in furthering the cause of education. The Hon. Everard Feilding gives an 
account of some recent experiments in the physical phenomena ol spiritualism, 
Ile describes a very extrvordinary set of phenomena witnessed by himself, 
The conclusion at which he arrives is interesting: ** While I have convinced 
myself of the reality of these phenomens, and of the existence of some force 
not yet generally recognised which is able to impress itself on matter, and to 
simulate or create the appearance of matter, I retrain for the present 
from speculating upon its nature Yet it is just in this speculation 
that the whole interest of the subject lies. The force—if we are driven, 
as I am confident we are, to presuppose one other than mere conjuring— 
must either reside in the medium herself, and be of the nature of an 
extension of human faculty beyond what is gencrally recognised, or must be 
a force having its origin apparently in something apparently intelligent and 
external to her, operating either directly from itsell, or indirectly through or in 
conjunction with some special attribute of her organism. The phenomena, 
then—in themselves preposterous, futile, and lacking in any quality of the 
smallest ethical, religious or spiritual valu are nevertheless symptomatic of 
something which, put at its lowest by choosing the first hypothesis, must, 
is it filters gradually into our common knowledge, most profoundly modify 
the whole of our philosophy of human faculty; but which, if that hypothesis 
is found insufficient, may ultimately be judged to require an interpretation 
involving something further—namely, a change in our conception of the 
relations between mankind and an intelligent sphere external to it.” 
Mrs, W. Kemp-Welch writes with interest on ** Roswitha the Nun: A Tenth 
Century Dramatist”: and there are several other articles of general interest 
in the number. 
The Fortnightly Review. 

Miss G, M. Godden’s paper on Fielding gives several important new 
documents. There is, for example, a letter published for the first time to 
Mr Nourse, the bookseller, which runs as follows : ** MR. NOURSE, 
Disappointments have hitherto prevented my paying yr. Bill, which, I shall 
certinly do on my coming to Town which will be next Month. I desire the 


favour of y" to look for a house for me near the Temple. I must have one 
large eating Parlour in it for the rest shall not be very nice. Rent not 
upwards of £40 p. an: and as much cheaper as may be. I will take 
i Lease for seven years, Y" Answer to this within a forinight will 


much oblige Y° Ilumble Serv’ TIENRY FRFIELDING.” As Miss 
Godden says, this letter disposes of the tradition of tlenry Fielding writing 
his immortal pages between the walls of a miserable garret. Another 
extremely interesting letter is addressed to Lord Hardwick, accompanying 
Fielding’s ** Draught of a Bill for the better preventing street Robberies, &c.” 
That the Lord Chancellor consented to consider this Bill affords proof that 
Fielding had discharged in a most able manner his duties as magistrate at 
Bow Street. Dr. Phil. H. P. Steensby writes of the Polar Eskimos and 
the Polar Expedition, Mr. Sydnev Brooks of President Taft, and Mr. E. V. 
Heward of Comets and Meteors. 
The National Review. 

In the National Aeview verhaps the best article, from the point of view 
of the general realer, is the vigorous delivery of Mr. Charles Whibley 
concerning history. le is thoroughly out of conceit with those who call 


ON THE 
y ih 
Epitep By Horace 
CHAMPIONS AT PURLEY. 

HERE are not many inland courses that would have played as well 
as that on Purley Downs, where Taylor, Braid, Vardon and Kinnell 
met on Saturday last, after the previous week of downpour, It was 
misty for watching, but perfect for golf; and Taylor’s play in the 
morning, when he beat them all with a 72, was as nearly perfect, 
save fora hole where he took an unnecessary six instead of the 

necessary four, as well could be. Kinnell was second with 75, Vardon a stroke 
more, and Braid, who started putting perniciously, 79. In the afternoon 
they played a four-ball match, in which Kinnell began by doing miracles for 
the first seven holes. He had Braid as a partner—a sleeping one all the way 
out—and they then led by four, Braid woke up, doing a long hole in three, 
when the Englishmen began to press them, and reduced their lead to two; 
in the end the Scots won by two and one to play. It was a great day for 
Kinnell, who has been rather out of form lately, and it ought to put him in 
wood heart again. Purley is a course that requires, and rewards, good play, for 
the penalties for crooxed driving or approach play are heavy. <A golfer who 
knows it intimately tells us it is an easy course if you are playing well; but 
that is the case with a good many others. The lengths of the holes are good, 
and the greens true, 


history a science, and can, in the words of Fustel des Coulang, say, 
**Do not imagine you are listening to me. It is history itself that 
speaks.” Mr, Whibley, on the contrary, believes in the personal equation, 
‘*When once judgment is admissible, there is an end to impartiality.” 
Whether we agree with him or not, we must admit that his case is 
vigorously put. There is a pretty village sketch in the number by Miss 
Grazebrook called ** Sally’s Husband”; and an article that we found amusing 
was on the writing of pot-boilers, by H. W. Horwill. His point of view 
is explained in the following sentence: ‘* Newman once said, according to 
Lord Acton’s report, that ‘nothing is fit to be printed that has not been 
written twice over.’ Nothing? Not even the Waverley Novels? The more 
rapid method is not always altogether fatal to distinguished writing. As 
there are orators who capture their most thrilling phrases when face to 
face with their audience, so there are writers to whom the happy thought 
and the exact word come most readily when the printer is clamouring for 
copy-slips. At any rate, the demand for high speed in composition saves a 
man from the over-elaboration, the finicky search for the unconventional, 
which makes some ingeniously fashioned pages almost unreadable. And if 
it comes to that, were not Hamilet and King Lear pot-boilers?” 


The Contemporary Review. 

In the Cont«mporary Dr. Walter RK. Hadwen continues the discussion 
on Malta fever and goats’ milk. Hie emphasises the very strong views 
previously expressed by him as to the necessity for sanitation, ‘* Mating 
and Medicine” is a paper by the Editor of the Lancet, Dr. S. 
Squire Sprigge. The conclusion at which he arrives is as follows: 
‘*A married couple may look upon their marriage as an affair for two 
people only (which is myopic of them), as an «affair for society, or as 
an affair for the race to come, and in no one of these aspects would 
medical inspection, in the present state of our knowledge, ward off 
disappointments in a_ sufficiently large number of cases to warrant the 
proceeding with its attendant inconveniences. The most physically 
suited for union can be made acutely unhappy by a thousand things 
having nothing to do with their healths—in real life it is not Cin- 
derella’s lungs but her accent and her ignorance which spoil domestic 
life and lead to differences of opinion about the management and 
future of the children, which must have an unfortunate effect upon the 
next generation. In the absence of mere precise knowledge, medical 
inspection yielding an unfavourable report might prevent marriages 
that would have brought content and healthy children in their train- 
how many perfectly healthy people of quite advanced age do we not 
know who can tell a story of a consumptive grandmother ? Conversely, 
a favourable medical verdict might lead to a union the resulting offspring of 
> An article that interested us very 
much is that called ** A New Story Teller.” The discovery made is that of 
Herbert Sherring. Some of the extracts given are very arresting, and go far 
tu justify the high opinion expressed of the writer. Here is one; 


which presented some wretched dyscrasia,’ 


**Fair Ketu Bai had ridden bravely through 
‘Lhe weary hours. Her pride of blood and race 
Had lent her strength and kept her courage high, 
But as the leagues slipped slowly past, her ride 
Grew strange, unreal, ghostly as a dream. 
The forest weird, whence unknown voices called, 
The shadowy hills, the moonlight and the stars, 
The silent troopers and the stamping steeds, 
And that huge stooping figure, whose great eyes 
She saw at times aglint beneath the moon— 
Was ali a fantasy or actual truth ?” 





BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
The Hills and the Vale, by Richard Jefferies. (Duackworth.) 
lhe Old Man, by Arnold Holcombe. (Lane.) 
Candles in the Wind, by Mau! Diver. (Blackwood.) 
Romantic Corsica, by George Renwick. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
In Three Legations, by Mme. Charles de Bunsen. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
rhe French Pasteilists of the XViIIth Century, by Haldane Macfall, edited 
by T. Leman Hare. (Macmillan.) 
(**NOVELS OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE Lilii 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


GIVE AND TAKE, 

In some recent matches between Taylor and Braid there has been so 
much ‘* give and take ” work, the one winning in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon, that some people of evil mind, not knowing the men, have 
thought there might be some little collusion, or arrangement, about it, We 
are very sure there is not, though it would not be a very terrible thing if there 
were. Asa matter of fact, both are too keen on the game; and, as a further 
matter of fact, there used to be sapient old people at St. Andrews whose sole 
source of income seemed to be betting in the alternoon against the side that 
had won the morning match, It is wonderful how often the verdict is 
reversed, as witness the morning and afternoon rounds at Stoneham 

Tut New Course at STONKHAM. 

Never was there a better opportunity of seeing great golfers wrestle with 
great difficulties than was afforded to the courageous band of spectators who 
assembled to watch Taylor and Braid play at the opening of this new course near 
Seuthampton. A bitterly cold and strong wind was blowing, and the pitiless 
rain of the day beiore had made the going terribly heavy. The morning 
round cost Taylor 85 strokes, and yet he won at the last hole. In the after- 
noon Braid played what was really a very fine round of 79, and won the 
stroke competition quite easily. A rule-of-three sum, with these figures as a 
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basis, would show that frailer golfers would, in the language of the cricketing 
Press, have ‘‘ The course at Stoneham has a 
great deal to recommend it, In the first place, it is laid out in a beautiful park 
with bold, natural undulations, a fine view and splendid trees. Then it is as 
long as the heart of man could desire ; indeed, some of the holes appear to 
be rather too long, at any rate for winter use, and a little judicious shortening 
of the tees would be no bad thing. The turf is of the sandy order, and the 
greens, considering their immaturity, are for the most part extraordinarily good 
and also extraordinarily large ; so large that it may ultimately be considered 
good policy to let the rough encroach a little in places, since there is a limit 
to the power of the putter, however strenuously wielded. As on all well- 
conducted golf courses, there is a burn, and a burn that serves a double 
purpose, since it guards one green and actually supports another. The 
seventeenth green is built upon logs laid over the burn and then covered 
with soil. It sounds rather absurd, but the experiment has been a most 
successful one, and a very excellent short hole is the result. It is presumably 
guaranteed to stand the strain of the fattest imaginable foursome. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Cambridge University have opened the season well with a win from the 
Royal Norwich Club, which beat them last year. We were pointing out the 
prospective strength of the Oxford side only last week, but it is most probable 
that Cambridge, too, are a better side this year than jast. Some of the old players 
have improved, and _ they 
have a steadily and notably 
improving one in Mr. E. R. 
Campbell, who is capable 
now of a game that is not 
to be beaten. In a recent 
match of the Ashdown 
Forest and Eastbourne 
Clubs, Mr. Campbell had 
Mr. Ernest Smith to play. 


reached the coveted century.” 


The latter is a fine match 
player, and was quite on his 
form, but was like a child, 
that day, in Mr. Campbell’s 
hands, who was round the 
Ashdown Forest course, well 
stretched out, in 71—which 
would beat anybody. Then 
Cambridge have some good 
stiffening in one or two 
useful Freshmen. It may 
be noted that in this, his 
first match for the Univer- 
sity, Mr. Medrington won 
both match and bye from 
his Norwich opponent. The 
Inter-University match ought 
to be a good one, though, 
perhaps, it still looks as if 
Oxford had _ the 
side. That will be better 
seen soon, however, when 
they have played some more 
matches. 


stronger 


OxFORD AT STOKE PoOGEs. 

They engaged in the 
first of their battles on 
Saturday at Stoke Poges 
and suffered a defeat, but it 
was a defeat that involved 
home 
side was a very strong one, 


no disgrace. The 


as may be judged from the 
fact that the hero of the 
St. Andrew’s medal, Mr. 
Bethell, played no higher 
than fifth, Mr. de Mont- 
morency beat Mr. Finch- 
Hattor, but not till the 
last hole but one, while 
Mr. Lee had to hole an 
uncharitably long putt to . 
get the better of Mr. 
Gidnev. Mr. Evans was 


certainly the hero of the DR. RISIEN 


day, for he trampled mer- 

cilessly on Mr. Martin Smith, Perhaps the latter was not playing quite 
so well as when he did his record at North Berwick the other day, but he 
is always a good man to beat. Mr. Evans will probably be a thorn in the 
side of Cambridge for the next three years. 


HOLEs IN THE WIND. 

A phrase that one of the flying-men—we think it was M. Delagrange— 
used at Brooklands has a golfing interest. He said, in effect, that it was not 
so much the force of the wind that made the difficulty in the management of 
the aeroplane as ‘‘the holes in the wind.” He meant that now and then, 
without warning, you came, as you flew, into a patch of air that was 
relatively calm, in the middle of an extensive current moving fast, The 
effect is that the aeroplane, if it were going against the general current, 
sinks suddenly—it has been said as much as 20't —when it comes to one 
of these halcyons unexpectedly. Now is it not evident that just this is 
what happens very often, on a blustery day, to our golf balls? We are 
constant students of aviation, in the sense of watching with interest and 
wonder the evolutions, often rather inexplicable, cf the balls. We attribute 
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all these eccentricities, as a rule, to ‘“‘some twist I must have put on the 
ball,” ‘‘ something in the way it was hit,” or, possibly, ‘‘ something wrong in 
the make of the ball.” Well, perhaps all these, or one or other 
of these, may have been the efficient cause—let us not be cowards 
and try to shift the responsibility of the golfer on the ball-maker—but, 
still, it is likely enough that in many cases the funnv flying of the ball 
is due to what the French flier called ‘‘holes in the wind.” If the 
ball, in the midst of the flight in which it has been started with careful 
consideration of the force of the current, suddenly finds itself in a relatively 
still patch, of course its trajectory becomes altered, and it flies as we do not 
**Holes in the wind” may also explain the ball’s ducking ; 


ary 


expect. si they 
may help to inform us how it is that we come in from a medal round 
with a score ruined by a certain bunker placed at such a distance from the 
tee that: ‘‘ It’s absurd, my dear fellow, to ask any man to carry that ina 
wind like this,” and the next plaver comes in and tells us he carried it easily, 
The explanation of this is, 01 course, that he, lucky beggar! found a hole in 
the wind, whereas we had tne whole of it to contend with. M. Delayrange 
has done golfers a great service. ‘‘I thank thee for that word.” Some 
golfers have an idea that a north and east wind is generally much more 
**solid”—that is to say, homogeneous and of similar pressure in all its 
parts—than a south and west wind, It will be interesting to know whether 
the aviator, with his more intimate knowledge, supports that view. 


WYKEHAMISTS AT 
WOKING. 


The young idea from 
Winchester taught Woking 
how to shoot last Saturday, 
when they beat them in 
their annual match by a 
single point, Woking stoo | 
one up on the singles, but 
the four-ball matches in the 
afternoon were reckoned at 
the value of two points 
ypiece, and crabbed age, 
losing the odd match after 
lunch, was thus defeated 
by the smallest of margins, 
Che Woking side was not 
the strongest possible, but 
it contained some _ good 
players, and presented quite 
a respectable scalp for the 
girdle, It was 
headed by Major Williams, 
who beat Mr, Carrick after 


youthful 


a close game. Mr, Carrick 
should have the makings of 
a very good player, having 
plenty of length and a 
natural slashing style, which 


would, perhaps, be none 
the worse for a_ slight 
process of toning down, 


At present some of his 
shots are a little ‘* sloppy,” 
to use an expressive adjec- 
tive of Mr, Hilton’s, rhe 
whole side played in a very 
quick and attractive style, 
and the ball was despatched, 
sometimes straight and 
always hard, with a pleasing 
minimum ol preparation, 
The demon of superfluous 
wagg¢ling does not as a rule 
enter into a golfer till a 
rather later stage. Happy 

is he who is never pos- 

sessed by it; but to avoid 
et an attack at some time 
fos or other is almost as rare 


as to escape the measles, 
Dr. Ristien Russeu., 


Those who know 


RUSSELL, Dr. 


physician, keen, alert and 


Risien Russell as a 
active, will feel no surprise in learning that he plays golf well, though, 
perhaps, they might be astonished that one so intensely busy as he should 
find time to play at all. A lightly-built man, he none the less drives a 
fairly long ball, His stance seems a littie odd and forced, with the 
back bent very low towards the ground; but all this disappears 
in the 
body is 


the club, and every muscle of his 
Either 
Generally it is the bail, though 


drive. Down comes 


thrown with the tensest vigour into the stroke. 
the ball leaves the ground, or he Goes. 
Dr. Russell has his off days. Sut his politeness is nevertheless invariable. 
He plays a keen match—not with the dour intensity of your Scottish 
antagonist, but in a more Southern spirit of enthusiasm.  Imieed, it is 
told that this summer, after an approach shot of forty odd yaris had been 
holed, he was seen by the awe-stricken caddies to throw himself on the 
ground and wave his legs in joy aloft, This enthusiasm, his unflagging 
energy and his constant donhcmie unite to make Dr. Russell as good an 
opponent as any player with a handicap nearing double figures could desire 
for the enjoyment of golf. Off the links and in the hospital wards he is still 


the same—unexpectedly youthful and merry for one who holds so higha 





” °,y , repr ry 
G50 COUNTA 
pla in English ¢ rology and medicine Until lately he, like Sir Victor 
liorsley, his distinguished colleagu it University Co Ilospital, 
did good work in the laboratory upon the intricate problems of the central 
nervous system. Now, scientific research perforce yields to the incessant 
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demands of a creat practice. Still, as Professor of Clinical Medicine at 


University College Hospital, he continues to teach, and teach brilliantly, to a 


clinique that is always crowded. A drive he may foozle at times, but 


“ 


t diagnosis never, or ** hardly ever.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





FLIES AND DISEASI 
I He Kniror or **Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir I read with much } usure Culonel Alcock’s interesting and instructive 
roi nf and) =mosq Country Lire is doing a good service 
to its readers in pu li-h r articles of this kind, for, as Colonel Alcock says, 
the ict is not so well under-tood as it ought to be that flies constitute a 
rave dat rto publ alti I rememb when in India, an outbreak of 
cholera which came under my notice being traced to the ¢ imination ol 


» discharves of a cholera patient, 


African War one saw in me of th imps latrin trenches 


ick with swarms of flies, which often divided their attention between the 
latrines and t food in the nearest kitchens or tents. Much of the enteric 
f r in the Spanish-American War was traced to flies infecting t food, 
b> ‘ rms have freq tly | n isolat from th ody, feet, intestines and 
tly rere re t flies Amone these mav be mentioned those of 
enter { t r era, ysentery, ophthain , tu rculosis, swine fever ind 
nthrax | , like bacteria, ar venyvers, and remove decomposing and putrid 
matter; but they ar n content to remain as scavencers, hey leave the 
usting ma‘eriai nter houses and *ht on the food, contaminating 
it with the filth they have been f ing on and with the bacteria they have 
been associated witl It the anger atiaching to flies as carriers of disease 
is to be prevent , obviously tl lirst thing to do is not to depend on them 
as scaver rs, but to destroy them and employ other methods less hurtful. 
As pointed out by ¢ mel Alcock, the campaign against flies can be most 
1c illy waged when their br i places are attacked, just as has 
en the case in the war against mosquitoes This campaign against flies 
resolves itself into the arly removal and sal disposal of decomp sable 
material or, in other words, the adoption of thorough cleanliness. If flies 
exist in numbers in or near a house or bu lding, it is absolutely certain that 
ther 8 CIOs by son putrid or termentin material servin , as a breeding 
place for them W. |. SIMPSON 
fo rue Eprror or * Country Lirt.”} 
Sit I am sending you s1 imens of some wretched little tiies which torment 


my householi when our lights are turned on at night. During tie day they 





disappear. Can you tell me (1) What species they are?) (2) Whether our 
theory (strongly held) ‘s a true one—that they sting? (3) Ilow I can 
‘ rminate them ? As I have lady servants from a Guild, their methods of 
cleaning are much more thorough, as carefully trained young women, than 
those of ordinary rvants Every day my walls and ceilings are wiped down 
with cloths damped in carbolic acid, these being suspended on a_ broom, 
nd the whole area of my bedroom gone over r flies evoke paintul 
memories to cosmopolitans like myself, because they are fonder of hopping 
than flying but comparisons are odious, A swarm always occupies the 


corner of an old beam window, and amid the moving myriads a 


Why I know not. When 
rt. Nature-study knows 


ver my 


motionless gnat or two is always to be found 


not a cosmopelitan I am a Cockney with all my he 


me not, insects are as Greek to me. So will you come to my help? We 


have a garden, an acre in extent, with a fair number of trees in it and one 


enormous copper beech. We are closely surrounded by streets and next 
to one other varden, This house must be about two or three centuries 
old, but has been newly decorated and altered at a cost of £1,000. Insects 


ure behaving unfairly in haunting us under 


such circumstance With apolog! ; for 
troubling you at such length; an invalid 
rows garrulous imperceptibly. I. 

[WwW forwarded our correspondent’s 
letter to Colonel Alcock, a member of 
th African Entomological Research 
Committee and of the London School 
of Tropical Medicine, who replied as 
follow Your correspondent is rather 
herd to suit, If ‘insects are as Greek’ 
to her the converse must be inferred, 
namely, that Greek is as insects. And 
the just explanation of the matter requires 
a slight touch of Greek. The little fly 
sent by her (there was but one in the box 
is a moth-fly or owl-midge. It is a true fly 
and it does not bite, The name ‘moth-fly 


must be admit! even by one who holds 


RAVEN'S 


the study of Nature in contempt, to be 


a good one; for the little creature, with its thick, hairy body and broad, 


drooping, flutiy wings, does, when at rest, resemble a tiny moth. Phe 
name ‘owl-midge’ is also not inapt; for the thing is a sort of 


owlish look 


inidge 





and it has a very when viewed head-on The scientific 


name of the fly is Psychoda, a name derived from the Greek word Psyche 


he primary meaning of Psyche is, as everyone knows, ‘soul’; but the 


Greeks also applied the name Psyche toa butterfly or moth, which, by reason 


of its passing through a deathlike chrysalis stage, they regarded as emblemati- 


of the soul Phe maggots or larvae of the moth-flies live, some of them in 


water, many of them in decaying vevetable matter; and your corre- 


spondent may, perhaps, get rid of the flies if she sees to it that any shady, 
damp corners of her garden are 


kept clear of rotting leaves and that all her 


garden rubbish is promptly burnt One has not learnt to expect much 


sympathy with Natural Science from a Cockney, or much sympathy with 


anything at all from a cosmopolitan; but, still, one would think that the 


powerful instinct of sell-preservation would induce 


a cosmopolitan—who 
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presumably goes to and fro in the earth and walks up and down in it—to pay 


some respect to biology nowadays. Even the cosmopolitan cranium must be 
pervious to the evidence that health, in many foreign coun'ries, is chiefly a 
question of overcoming, by exact knowledge of their habits and life-history, 
these little unconsidered gna‘s and midges and flies that spread broadcast the 
germs of many devastating diseases. In the ligut of recent discoveries as to 
the cause of malaria, yellow fever, sleeping-sickness, typhoid, etc., one might 
almost say that the true cosmopolitan is the man who devotes himself to the 


ep. | 


study of biology.” 


{fo rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” 
¢, — Many read 


Slt 


rs, like myself, will have perused with pleasure and interest 


a recent article, over the signature of A. Alcock, in your paper on the houre- 


fly, the gnat and the bluebottle. To ma.e his unsavoury subject humorous, 


as the writer certainly succeeds in doing 


hb 


is something of a triumph. Whether 
he has practically helped us to get rid of the pests in our houses is, perhaps, 
another story. The measures which he advocates for attacking the house-fly 


in its immature stages—it is another matter with the bluebottle—seem 
almost too heroic to be carried out with success by private enterprise. Whether 
the sanitary authorities could undertake them satisfactorily or not it is not 
so easy to say. But how are we to get rid of all rubbish, all manure, all 
vegetable decay and so on? How are we to cover ail the latter effectively ? 
It seems a hard matter, Still, he has pointed us out a way by which we can, 
no doubt, do a little, and that little is good, on the principle that every little 
numbers on the window- panes I have 


helps When the flies are in 


found that many are to be killed by sprinkling Keating’s insect powder 
along the sashes at the bottom of the panes. Care should be taken not 
to put down the powder when the panes are wet inside from condensation, 
because in that case the moribund flies climb up the pane with the powder 
on their feet and leave it everywhere sticking to the glass. he device, 
which has been recommended, of anointing with paraffin the corners and 
the sashes, I have tried and found wanting. The paraffin does 


flies, Mr. Walter 


recommendation of lavender juice, given in the ‘‘Correspon jence” 


joints of 


not seem in the least to incommode the Gilbey’s 


columns 
of the same number of your paper as that in which the longer article 
appeared, is so simple of trial that many are sure to try it, but for the 
moment the worst of the flytime is over. The house-fly is altogether 
too ubiquitous in its nesting and its life in the immature stages for any 
real success to attend the measures advocated by the writer of the article. 
Such, at least, is my opinion. We can lessen the evil, but only by a little, by 
work on the lines he suggests. When we see the myriads of house-flies (as 
we call them) that are hatched in the bracken, what hope is there of 
controlling them? The larvae that feed on carrion, like those of the blue- 
bottle, or that live in water, like those of the gnat, we can deal with, but 
hardly with those that thrive on vegetable decay merely, for that is every- 


where. —H. G. H. 





POLYDACTYLISM IN BIRDS. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sirxr,—This very curious deformed raven’s foot was taken from a bird killed 
on Lord Lonsdale’s Lowther Castle estate several years ago and given to me 
by the keeper. It will be seen that the first and second toes have grown 
together for their whole length, the third 
toe is normal, while the fourth is three toes 
growing in the place of one, so that the bird 
has really two more than its normal number 
of these appendages. The other foot was 
H. BRITTEN. 
number of 


normal. 
[The 


polydactylism in birds is very small, and 


recorded cases of 
hence the enclosed photograph illustrating 
this peculiar abnormality in a raven may be 
of interest to the readers of CouNtrY LIFE. 
rhis particular case, indeed, illustrates the 
double phenomenon of syndactylism and 
polydactylism, for the middle and outer toes 
are joined one to another throughout their 
whole length; while the hallux, or hind toe, 
is triplicated—that is to say, there are two 
additional toes, these, with the normal toe, 
Whether 
additional toes are attached to the 


FOOT aiso being fused one to another, 
these 
**cannon” bone dissection alone can decide. In the Dorking fowl a double 
hallux is a constant character, though no one has ever been able to show 
Houdans enjoy a similar distinction. In wild 
birds, however, this duplication is very rare. So far we can trace records 


only in the cases of a 


why this should be so 


of a double hallux in wild birds rough-legged 


buzzard, a moorhen and a guinea-fowl, though, doubtless, there are many 
But we have found no record of a triple hallux, as in the case of 


Abnormal variations of this kind are what Prof 
J 


others. 
sor Bateson 





the raven. 
calls ** Meristic variations,” and are of considerable interest. The case 
herein referred to so far appears to be unique.—Ep.] 
FIGHTING BUTTERFLIES. 
{To rue Epiror or **Country Lire.” 
Sir,—lUlaving now passed through a rather long life, beyond that allotted to 
had never before October 5th witnessed the slightes: antagonism 


The morning was bright, warm 


man, I 
between one kind of butterfly and another. 
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and fine, with butterflies in considerable numbers, the small white galore. 
| noticed a few yards before me a bright male Brimstone, and just above was 
a female Brimstone mobbed by a lot of small white. When it settled upon 
a flower they just fluttered round it and dispersed. As soon as it took 
wing they were at it’ again. Tnis game went on for some little 
time. At last it settled ‘on a flower so close to me that I took 
it oft and carried it away. The male was not mobbed. I noticed that 
when it lighted on a flower it closed its wings and remained quiet. I could 
not see it spread its wings as butterflies usually do; this I thought 





A FAMILY OF WEST-HIGHULAND TERRIERS, 


curious. These Brimstones are not at all common here, but for many years 
I have taken particular notice of them in the early spring, and it has been 
quite the exception to see one unless another was not far off. More than 
once I have noticed one hide itself in foliage, and shortly a visitor would 
arrive and go to it, the visitor being most undoubtelly a mule. It may, 
perhaps, be an extravagant idea, but it appears to me there is some cogency 
in the idea that these butterflies may pair and hibernate in close proximity, 
and both by the genial warmth awake from their long sleep together and 
take an airing. Probably some entomologist living in a locality where the 
Brimstones are common may have noticed their movements more carefully 
than I have I read that they hibernate, but I have never met with them. 
As a rule, we have not had a great number of butterflies beyond the small 
white, which have been legion.—J. P. NUNN, Royston, Herts, 


TURNING DOWN PARTRID( b 
[To THE Epiror or **Counrry LiFE#.”] 
Sir,—I should be much obliged if you could inform me through Country 





LiFk the best month, time of day in the month, and manner in which to turn 
down partridges in a country where thick hedgerows are few and the fences 
mostly stone walls, while the turnip-fields are not of large extent. —J. [. W 

[For breeding purposes it is essential that Hungarian partridges should 
be turned down early, say, in November or December. In January, in a mild 
winter, the home birds are often paired, and Hungarians run the risk of b ‘ing 
too late in finding mates among the English birds. The spot chosen for 
turning down should preferably be near some hedgerow or covert, and 
should be previously well strewn with food. The baskets should 
be placed upon their sides, with weights upon them, and the cover- 
ings of the baskets may then be drawn back by a long string, the 
person manipulating the same being a little way off and out of sight. If 
the coverings are drawn back very gradually, the birds will then leave the 
baskets of their own accord and, if undisturbed, will begin to feed and 
remain where turned out. Coveys of from ten to twenty birds should be 
turned ou! at each spot selected, and it is as well to feed 
them for a few days with wheat or maize. Just before 
daybreak is the best time for turning down, Personally, 
we should, however, advocate liberating the birds as soon 
as possible after arrival, as they require natural food after 
their long journey.—Eb. } 

A CHITRAL DUCK DECOY, 
[To tHE Epiror oF ** CouNTRY LiFk.”)] 

S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the duck decoy used in 
the Ludkow Valley in Chitral, and as you can see from 
the photograph, it is exactly similar in principle to those 
used in England, only in place of wire branches of - 
willow are used. I tried to find out when they com- 
menced using these duck decoys, but the only answer 
I received was ‘*a long long time ago.’ —HI. R. 





BLINDING OF SONG BIRDS. 

(To rue Eprror oF ** CouNtRY LiFr.”’| 
S1r,—I am sure a great many of your readers will have 
shared my sati faction when I read your noie calling 
attention to the exemplary sentence passed on the in- 
human ruffian who put out a chaffinch’s eyes under the 
impression that the blinding would make the bird sing 
the better. It is desirable that all attention should be 
drawn to this practic :, in the hope of stopping it, because 
I am sure that the more it is known the more willing 
private detectives will tnere be to bring home the guilt 
of the cruelty to the perpetrators and have them punished 
as they deserve. Only thus can it be stopped. But 
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I would ask vou, further, whether it might not be possible to agitate for 
legislation which would make it penal to have in one’s possession a bird 
which has been thus blinded? If that could be done, the practice would 
be far easier stopped. I know the first objection will be, ‘* Well, that would 
be very hard on a person who owned a caged bird if it went. blind from 
natural causes.” That objection might very easily be met by a provision 
that the ownership of a bird which went blind after it came into the owner's 
possession should not be penal unless it could be proved against that owner 
that he or she had purposely blinded the bird. It is the purchase of a blind 
bird that ought to be stopped by law, for if the purchase 
were stopped there would not be much inducement to run 
the risk of the penalty incurred by the cruelty, if proved, 
of blinding it \ BIRD-LOVER 


{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry LiFe.” | 
Sik,—lIn reference to your condemnation of the practice 
of blinding birds, in last week’s issue, I remember that, 
years ago, men whom I knew in the furniture trade 
spent their Sunday mornings catching chafhnches, that 
they said were doomed to suffer in the same way; 


but I thought they were exaggerating. —JAMEs Scor’ 


A LARGE FAMILY 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lr 
Sir,—It struck me this photograph might be interesting for 
your paper, as it is of an unusually large litter for the West 
Highland breed. The puppies are nine weeks old, and 


there were nine of them, but I lost one. M. A. LOGAN. 


A DIFFICULT PATH, 
{lo THe Epiror.or ** Counrry Litt” | 
Sirk,—You have given me such good advice in the 


past that [ venture to ask you again for your opinion 


on making a path, We have a garden path which goes round a rather 
steep hill, and consequently in wet weather the substance of the path 
gets swept away down the hill, We have made an_ experiment 
with cement, but this does not answer, as the drip from the trees (and there 
are many oaks to ciuse this) breaks up the cement. Gravel and sand get 
washed away at once. A tarred path or anything with a very smooth surface 
wou'd look ugly, as there is a sweep of lawn above and below it. —WINIFRED 


G. BEDDINGTON. 

[lhe path described by our correspondent is, undoubtedly, a very 
difficult one to deal with We think that the trouble could be, to some 
extent, avoided by forming rough steps at intervals of about 6yds. in the 
steepest parts and nearly twice that distance in the other positions, These 
steps should be about gin. high, and could be formed of rough-hewn wooden 
planks or stone. As regards material for making up the paths, possibly a 
mixture of finely-broken furnace refuse, well rammed, would answer as well 
as anything ; and if to this could be added just sufficient coal tar to make the 
whole solidify, we think this would not be easily washed away and would 
not present a very smooth surface. An alternative scheme would be to pave 
the path with rough flag-stones, or even old bricks might be used for the 
purpose, among the crevices of which low-growing pl ants could be installe 
the steps being formed as advised above.—ED. ] 

* CHEQUERS,” 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘* Country Lirt.’’] 
Sir,—lI send with this a few berries sold in Ashford as ** checkers,” ro me 
they were new, but the shopman told me they are grown locally, and he went 
on to tell me that the tree is the origin of the sign of The Chequers, common 
as a public-house emblem. This brings me to the beginning of a discussion 
I had some vears since as to the origin of the sign, The Chequers, I had 
always understood that it was from a chequer-board, or chess-boar 1, and 
that this was the sign. Sut I was told that in one specific instance in Kent 


the sign was a bunch of grapes. Now these ‘‘ checkers” which I bought are 
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rom a bunch exactly like a bunch of grapes. Can you give me the 
references for ary information on the point, which I expect has been 
thoroughly threshed out many times already ?—E. S. LAMPREY. 


| Chequers are the berries of the service-tree, taking their name from the 


chequered colours displayed by them on the bough and not, as some hasty 
philologists would have it, from ‘* choker.” ** The service-tree,” writes 
Evelyn in his ** Sylva,” ** that is raised of the chequers or berries.’ Ilere is 


one of that amazing variety of words which spring from the chess-play and 
from the Sanskrit root which gives us our Court of ‘* Exchequer,” our 


Cheques and our Checks. But to our correspondent’s suggestion that the sign 


of The Chequers may be traced to the chequer-berry, we must cry “‘ check ” 
at once The bunch of grapes was painted on a sign because it is the 
manifest symbol of the wine-cask in the cellar. A bunch of chequer-berries 
would not invite a wayfarer to drink « wslip wine, we know, and elderberry 
wine, but when was chequer-berry wine the wayfarer’s draught ? As for the 
sign of The Chequers, there can be little doubt that it is the sign of that 
chess-board which hung on the wall of every inn where good company 
gathered, In England there is a double reason for the sign. The chequers 
of gold and blue were the arms of the great house of Warenne, the mighty 
Earls of Surrey, under whose patronage many an inn in the South Country 


ered shield. —Ep. | 





would hang out the chee 





WIRE FENCING AND STAGS. 
{To THE Epiror or ‘*Counrry Lirg.”] 
Sik,—The two examples illustrated in your paper recently, of stags 
entangling their horns in wire, shows how important it is that all 


wire fencing in deer forests or parks should be seen to constantly, and any 


loose ends fastened Hlere I have lost several stags and fallow bucks from 
this cause. Deer like to play with loose wire or rope, or linen hung out to 
dry (in the case of park deer) 1 have had a fallow buck hang himself with 


a child’s swing ; one wound himself up in barbed wire (a coil of which had been 
left about) and kill himself; several times a buck has carried an old sack, or 
a towel hung out to cry, about on his horns for days; and last year a wapiti 
stag got some rabbit wire netting on his horns, a smaller wapiti stag got his 
horns caught in it while playing with the larger stag, and was killed by the big 
stag The live stag could not get clear of the smaller one, and my men, at 
the risk of their lives, cut off the horns of the dead stag to free him, and the 
big stag carried these horns and the wire netting on his head for months till he 
shed his horns WALTER WINANS, Surrenden Park, Pluckley, Kent. 


CANARIES AND SQUIRRELS. 
lo tHe Epvrror or * Country Lire.”] 
Sik,——-Will this 
my canaries and parrots in an outside aviary for some years. Quite lately 


of interest to your readers? I have kept squirrels with 


an American squirrel suddenly killed eight canaries at once, not eating them, 


but making a nest of their wings, etc., with the wool nests he had also 


taken, Is it a well-known thing that squirrels kill birds ? It has never 
happened in my aviary before. A goose was killed by lightning in the 
last storm here ?—]J. Kemp, Pangbourne, 





UTILISING DAMAGED BARLEY. 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country Lirk.”|} 
Sik,——There is no doubt that the barley crop was a good one as far as quantity 
voes, but even had the harvest weather been fine it would never have been of 
very choice quality. So much was laid and twisted by previous storms that 
it could not have ripened well together, and therefore those even samples so 


much desired by the maltster would have been scarce in any case. So with 
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yields of 6qr. per acre and of inferior quality, it is probable that if all 
the crop had been well secured the price would not have exceeded 
30s. per quarter. As it is, a few lucky men with early farms will get 
35s. and even 40s., while a very large proportion will not be fit for 
malting at all; and the question arises as to the way to make the best of 
it. The first thing that suggests itself is turning it into beef. Not a bullock 
or barren cow should be now left in the pastures, because there is sti!l a 
quantity of washy grass, They should be in the stalis, consuming meal and 
getting ready for the Christmas or January markets. There are thousands of 
cattle now being sold in half-meated condition that would pay to buy and 
finish off, and no better way could be found for the disposal of the weathered 
grain. Good oats will be dear, and some barley might be used economically 
for the farm horses. I think the best way is to wet the barley till it is well 
sprouted, Horses are very fond of it in that condition; it is perfectly 
digestible and wholesome, as well as flesh-forming.—A. T. M. 





BRANSCOMBE CHURCH 
[To ine Epiror or * Country Lire.” | 
S1rk,—Through the death of “‘the blind vicar of Branscombe,” the attention 
of many antiquarians has been directed to this remarkable old Devonshire 
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parish church, and dismay is caused by the announcement that a subscription 
list has been opened as a prelude to ‘‘ Restoration.” It is much to be hoped 
that nothing will be done beyond really necessary repairs, and that those will 
be carried out by an architect who will think of what the place means and not 
of what fine new things he is capable of—a course which would reduce this 
valuable relic to the condition of a thousand other once ancient churches 
that have been restored beyond recognition and brought down to the level of 
dull neo-Gothic commonplace. Branscombe Church tells of many centuries 
of builders and worshippers. Its central tower is Norman. The transepts 
do not start from its sides, but westward of it from the nave, so that 
their transitional arches are not needed to tell us that they are of later 
date. Decorated and Perpendicular windows and a fine wagon roof with 
carved bosses are among the many features that mark the course of pre- 
Reformation ages. But the interest does not stop here. It is carried 
on into the eighteenth century. The three-decker pulpit and the high pews 
are there untouched, and are among the sparse survivals of a once almost 
universal arrangement. And so, most fortunately and most desirably, we 
still find the church as it was when that famous local cleric, parson Piddicombe, 
parochial majesty,” and many 


“ 


ruled here a century ago. He was quite a 
racy tales are still told of him. His own musical talents and ideas were 
thought more of by himself than by his choir, who resented his 
master(ulness and refused to sing when and howhe dictated. After much dis- 
puting he swept them bodily out and led the singing to the sound of his fiddle, 
without stirring from the three-decker, From this vantage-ground he could 
survey his flock, and especially the absence of it. When this was too pro- 
nounced, he would give out a long psalm, start the singing of it, and then, 
hurrying out into the village in the character of a recruiting sergeant, would 
soon multiply the attendance. When two of his parishioners fell into 
grievous error he did not let the occasion pass without moral benefit to the 
others. He made them do penance. He dressed them in white sheets and 
solemnly cursed them in at one door ard blessed them out at another. The 
church retains all the atmosphere and some even of the customs of his day, 
and it is not merely people in this county but all over the land who feel that 
they will have lost a link with the past if under the guise of improvement and 
progress Branscombe is despoiled of what makes it original and charac- 
teristic. —D&VONIAN. 











